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T is reported that the President intends to ap- 
| point Mr. JosepH H. CHoaTE as ambassador to 
England, Whether it is Mr. CHOATE or Mr. Root 

io is tinally selected, the appointment will be in 
every wav worthy of the recent traditions of the 
otfice We are quite sure that the prestige of our 
ish mission established so brilliantly by Mr. 
LOWELL. Mr. PHELPs, Mr. BAYARD, and Mr. Hay, 


not be diminished in the slightest degree by 
er of the gentlemen, whose appointment, it is 
said, would be agreeable both to the Republicans 


» State and to the President 


SECRETARY LONG'S report referring to the con- 
of Admiral SCHLEY at Santiago contains a 
li was naturally not part of Admiral 


SA MPSON’S report 


de tch whie 
but which is nevertheless of great 
eat It is a despatch from Admiral SCHLEY 
announcing that le was sorry that he 
vould not be able to obey the order of the depart- 
ment and remain at Santiago, and that he was about 
to go to Key West for coal Subsequently it has 
turned out that Admiral SCHLEY’'S defence is that 
he did not ge to Santiago, and did not maintain 

ie blockade after he got there, because he was 
short of coal, and was afraid that he would fail if 
he attempted to supply his deticiency by coaling 
_ from his collier In other words, he was going to 
eave CERVERA at liberty to escape from Santiago 


aud to go where he would—that is, where he could 
do the most damage to us—because he was afraid 
he could not do what afterwards he actually did 


ye 8 
succeed in accomplishing, 


WE have insisted, it appears, upon the cession of 
the Sulu Islands in addition to the group properly 
the Philippines, and Spain has agreed. 
Technically, no doubt, we were entitled to make 


KRHOW as 


the ce mand, and it was one about Which ho great 
reluctanee was to be apprehended on the part of 


Spain. She had formally included them by proc- 
lamation in the adjoining group years ago, and 


allhough neither geography nor convenience eCh- 
dorsed thie step, it was no hardship to compel her 


to abide by her own action. She could also well 
ifford it, unless she intended to sell the islands to 
somebody else, for to her at least they were abso- 
lut-Iy useless. No islands in all the oceans have 
quite so bad a name as the Sulu group. Occupied 
by savage tribes, and the chief haunt of the very 
worst class of pirates produced even by the Eastern 
Archipelago, they have long been a menace to 
shipping, and a regular cruising-ground for British 
men-of-war engaged in the protection of commerce. 
That daty will no doubt now devolve upon our 
own Warships on the Philippine station, which are 
likely to find their duties no sinecure for a good 
while to come. After all it was perhaps well that 
if we were to become owners of a Philippine em 
pire we should add the Sulus to our new posses- 
sions. Financially, and it may be otherwise also, 
we shall probably have cause to regret our policy, 
but it may be some satisfaction to know that our 


nearest neighbors will be the British in Borneo, 


and that the whole of southern China will be ringed 
by the island possessions of kindred peoples, who 


are agreed in the main features of their policy. 


THE pamphlet containing Admiral CERVERA’S 
letters is iit many respects a valuable contribution 
to the history of the late war. No more convin- 
cing illustration of the truth of the old proverb, 
“Whom the gods would destroy they first make 
mad,” could be supplied than may be found in the 
Admiral’s letters. Absence of foresight, careless- 
ness of warnings, unhesitating subscription to the 
policy of ** mafiana”™ in everything, are the charac- 
teristies of those in authority in Spain, and against 
these the unfortunate Admiral struggles in vain 
through a correspondence extending over years. 
The warning is not such as we ean afford to disre- 
gvard in this moment of the success to which these 
things so greatly contributed. The age moves 
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quickly, and alertness of preparation is the condi- 
tion of safety and success; and so long as warlike 
armaments are a necessity at all, it is necessary 
that they should be maintained in a state of effi- 
ciency. For us there is perhaps the additional 
warning not to think too highly of our overwhelm- 
ing success against an enemy so helplessly unpre- 
pared for war as our late antagonists. We have 
heard much of heroes, perhaps somewhat over- 
much, during the war now happily ended, it may 
be no bad thing to allow a little of our natural 
tendency to hero-worship to go out in the diree- 
tion of the writer of the CERVERA letters, who, in 
the guise of a straightforward and unpretentious 
sailor, showed a quiet heroism in the performance 
of a duty which he knew to be a hopeless one when 
he undertook it. The heroes of the romantic his- 
tory of old Spain have nothing to show more wor- 
thy of admiration than this. 


SECRETARY LoNG’s report asks for the construc- 
tion of fifteen new vessels. This is the first instal- 
ment of expense since the beginning of the war 
with Spain necessitated by the policy of expansion, 
and if we go on it will be far from being the last. 
If we are to enter the lists of warlike and military 
nations, no one can object to the construction of 
fifteen vessels, and patriots who have the real in- 
terests of their country at heart will be eager for 
the completion of a big fleet as soon as possible. 
But why Monitors should have been recommended 
is a question which is puzzling all naval experts 
who have any knowledge of what happened dur- 
ing the last war, when the uselessness of these ves- 
sels was clearly demonstrated. They are of abso- 
lutely no value except for harbor defence, and 
there are better methods of harbor defence than 
they offer. In facet, we should say that when a 
harbor actually needs defensive vessels to supple- 
ment its fortifications the battle-ships of the navy 
would be on hand, unless the command of the 
fleet was in less competent hands than those which 
have just won our victories for us in the Pacific 
and in the Caribbean Sea. Every one who knows 
the navy and its needs will join heartily with Sec- 
retary LONG in urging upon Congress the passage 
of the personnel bill, and also the provision for re- 
warding officers who distinguish themselves in 
some other way than at the cost of their fellow- 
officers. 


THE DREYFUS case came up during the week in 
a new way. <A crowd of Dreyfusites, who seem 
now to be able to show themselves without danger 
of having their heads broken, visited the prison of 
the Chercehe-Midi, where Colonel PICQUART is in- 
carcerated, and consoled themselves and the victim 
of French military injustice by cheering to their 
hearts’ content. Even the Chamber of Deputies 
broke out against the anti-Dreyfusites. M. Porn- 
CARE, a former Minister of Publie Instruction in 
the government in which General MERCIER was 
Minister of War, announced that the first that he 
had heard of the conviction of DREYFUS was 
through the newspapers. This was confirmed by 
another Deputy, M. BARTHOU, who was Minister of 
On the 
whole, it would seem as though France is awaken- 
ing to the fact that a grave injustice has been 
done, and that the nation cannot stand up and con- 


Public Works in the same government. 


front its accusers, who charge that the army is 
punishing a man in the most cruel and inhuman 
way for a crime of which he has not been proved 
geuilty. M. DE FREYCINET announced that the 
government would show the Cour de Cassation 
eve ‘hing that did not relate to the national de- 
fence. This means that those who insist upon up 
holding the conviction of DREYFUS, without regard 
to HENRY’s confession and his forgery, are driven 
to the point of saying that they cannot make pub 
lic the ease against DREYFUS without disclosing 
the plans made for the defence of the frontier. 
But the answer to this is clear. If DREYFUS was 
guilty of revealing seerets of national defence 
either to Germany or to Russia, those secrets are 
already known, and no good can be obtained by 
concealing them, while much evil will always re 
sult from national injustice. In other words, the 
talk about national defence seems to be simply dis- 
simulation and a way to avoid doing justice. just as 
the persecution of Colonel PICQUART is evidently a 
method of distracting public attention from the 
real offenders, who are now the government and 
the army. 


Two captains of the Seventy - first Regiment, 
New York State Volunteers, have made a statement 
coneerning the conduct of some of the tield-oflicers 
of the regiment at the battle of San Juan. The re- 
port is a severe reflection upon Colonel Downs and 
Major WHITTLE. Colonel Downs is said to have 
been in the rear of the regiment during the fight, 
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and Major WHITTLE is practically charged with 
hiding behind shelter while his battalion—the first 
—went into action. Colonel Downs, it is said. 
even after the fight, had to be ordered to come to 
the hill and take command of his men. This re- 
port, which is published in the newspapers, is en- 
tirely contrary to military regulations, and the 
captains who signed it ought to be punished. The 
fact remains, however, that what they say of the 
conduct of their officers agrees with reports that 
have reached us from various sources; and there is 
no doubt that a general court of inquiry should be 
held, and, if necessary, courts martial should fol- 
low. This is an important matter. If we are to 
have militia in the active service of the United 
States in time of war, if the lives of troops and 
the welfare of the country are to depend upon the 
action of officers of the National Guard, discipline 
should be established and maintained, and cowards 
aud incompetents should be cashiered. Such an 
example is essential for the good of the whole, and 
lest these things, if they happened at all, should be 
repeated in the future. We are not prejudging 
the case against Colonel Downs and Major Wuir- 
TLE, but we have ample reason for believing that 
the investigation should be had. We are sorry 
that it was not had by the United States before the 
regiment was mustered out of the service, for we 
believe that the general government's investiga- 
tion would have been more thorough than any that 
the State will undertake, and that the punishment 
meted out to the guilty officers, if they are guilty, 
would be more nearly commensurate with the na- 
ture of their offence. The war has shown us, 
among other things, that the punishment inflicted 
by militia courts martial for serious military of- 
fences was nearly always inadequate. But al- 
though the regiment is no longer in the service of 
the Federal government, and therefore Federal 
discipline cannot be enforced, the State owes it to 
itself, to its Guard, and to the country that the 
charges made against the Seventy-first Regiment 
should be investigated, and that if Colonel Downs 
and Major WHITTLE, or any others, are guilty, 
they should be adequately punished. 


AS was inevitable, Spain has vielded to the de- 
mands of the United States, and has surre:dered 
the Philippines and the Sulu Islands. The Span- 
ish commissioners protested that they yielded to 
superior force, which was treating an enemy un- 
justly and contrary to the spirit, at least, of the 
protocol. Certain as we are that the annexation 
of the Philippines is a mistake, we do not think 
that the United States has demanded any more 
than it had a right to insist upon by reason of its 
conquests. If we were a European power frankly 
engaged in the business of extension and coloniza 
tion, the demand made by the administration 
would not have been objected to by any European 
power. We have never believed that there was 
any question for the United States to consider in 
this matter but its own good. The people of this 
country went into the war for the sake of lhuman- 
ity and after having long borne an intolerable 
nuisance at their very doors. At different times 
during the whole century the country has shown 
great patience, forbearance, and great kindliness 
towards Spain, and the Spanish government should 
not have made the late war possible. It is true 
that the Paris commissioners did not negotiate and 
had no power to negotiate, and that they simply 
insisted with the strong power behind them which 
made their insistence irresistible. Spain has no 
cause for complaint, Europe no cause for protest, 
and if anybody is injured it is the United States. 
The criticism that is indulged in by some of the 
European newspapers—the Spanish newspapers 
can be forgiven, on account of the losses their coun- 
try has suffered —is intolerable. It is not true 
that we were dishonest or disingenuous in declar 
ing that this was not a war of age So far 
as the people of the United States were concerned, 
and so far as the politicians themselves who passed 
the Congressional resolution declaring that this 


Pression, 


Was not a war of aggression were concerned, there 
was no idea, at the outbreak of the war, of adding 
to our territory oreven of demanding an indemnity. 
We do not think ourselves that it was wise to take 
our new possessions, but the statement made in the 
Continental press of Europe, that we took these 
territories because we are land-grabbers and that 
we were not ingenuous in making the promise 
originally, is untrue. We ave convinced that the 
administration took its final position in regard to 
the annexation of the Philippines because it thought 
that the best publie sentiment, and especially the 
public sentiment of the churches, demanded that 
we take the Philippines, and, above all, that we 
should not give them back to Spanish tyranny and 
misrule. 


Whether the change was justified or 
not, the public mind had changed on this subject, 
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and the annexation of the Philippines was as hon- 
est an expression of humane sentiment on the part 
of the American people as the war itself. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND OUR 
COLONIES. 

N the issue of HARPER'S WEEKLY dated June 

25 we commented upon the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court on the subject of the 
powers of Congress over Territories. In the course 
of the article we quoted from the opinion of Mr. 
Justice BRADLEY, in a case involving the validity 
of the EDMUNDS anti-polygamy law, the following: 
‘*Doubtless Congress in legislating for the Terri- 
tories would be subject to those fundamental lim- 
itations in favor of personal rights which are 
formulated in the Constitution and its amend- 
ments; but these limitations would exist rather 
by inference and the general spirit of the Consti- 
tution, from which Congress derives all its powers, 
than by express and direct application of its provi- 
sions.” We added: ‘* Justice BRADLEY moved for- 
ward a little along a line pointed out by Mar- 
SHALL, going beyond any decision that had there- 
tofore been made by the Supreme Court; and 
while it may be that the Court will always find a 
reason for keeping Cougress within the constitu- 
tional limitations, its recent history shows that it 
is equal to bold departures. It may therefore 
some day reach the point of declaring that there is 
no limitation upon the powers of Congress in its 
government of territories.” 

This prediction seems likely to be realized, if we 
are to suppose that Attorney-General GkRIGGS rep- 
resents any considerable body of legal opinion, or, 
for that matter, of popular opinion. He, at all 
events, is quite sure that the Constitution will have 
no application to the territories of the United States 
acquired by the war, beyond the grant to Congress 
to make only needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory of the United States. In making 
those rules and regulations, according to Attorney- 
Genersi GRIGGS, Congress is not bound by any of 
the timitations imposed by the Constitution upon 
tne exercise of its power over the States. It is 
true that Congress has,in general, although not 
always, obeyed the Constitution in legislating for 
territory acquired from the original States, by con- 
quest, or by purchase, and it has never attempted 
to deprive the citizens of our Territories of any of 
the fundamental personal rights which seem to be 
guaranteed by the Constitution. But the time is 
evidently at hand when a strong party in the na- 
tion will make a point of insisting that territories 
may be ruled by Congress outside of the Constitu- 
tion, and even against the instrument which Mr. 
GLADSTONE declared to be the most perfect of hu- 
man political institutions made at a single mo- 
ment. It is not so long ago that this great instru- 
ment, for it is very great, was established and or- 
dained. In the life of a nation the time that has 
elapsed between the days of the fathers and our 
own days is but an instant. Times have not so 
changed, men have not so developed, conditions 
are not so revolutionized, that the essential truths 
of the eighteenth century have lost their character 
in the nineteenth. What was true as a politi- 
cal institution in 1789 is true to-day, and this 
is recognized even by those who are contending 
that the Constitution will not apply to the Phi- 
lippines, or to Puerto Rico, or to Hawaii, al- 
though it is impossible to believe that they 
still recognize the truths of the Declaration of 
Independence. The theory that all governments 
ought to exist by the consent of the governed has 
been dropped, but the belief holds that the Consti- 
tution did not establish a government capable of 
ruling over distant territories and alien peoples. 
Therefore it is that Attorney-General GrIGGs and 
other expansionists take the ground that the new 
colonies lie outside of the Constitution, and may 
be ruled without regard to its provisions, wheth- 
er these limit the powers of Congress, define the 
jurisdiction of the courts, grant power to the Pres- 
ident, or guard the rights of the individual. 

The denial of the benefits of the Constitution to 
these distant islands is essential to the easy estab- 
lishment of a new government for them, while pre- 
serving our domestic system. In no other way, 
for instance, can protection be maintained for the 
United States and free trade extended to the Philip- 
pines. Our official representatives at Paris have 
promised that the United States shall maintain 
the open door” in the Philippines. There is only 
one meaning to this term. It does not mean, and 
cannot be made to mean, that the United States 
will colleet in the archipelago, on importations from 
the home country, the same rates of duties charged 
on like goods coming from other countries to our 
home ports. That would simply mean not an 
“open ‘oor” at all, but the extension of the closed 
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door, which is maintained here against foreigners, 
to the manufacturers and producers of the United 
States so far as the Philippines are concerned. No, 
the ‘open door” means free trade, and free trade, 
under the Constitution, must prevail everywhere 
throughout the United States if it prevail any- 
where. Even the attempt to make matters equal 
in the Philippines by charging duties on goods en- 
tered from the United States could not succeed 
under the Constitution, for it would be a taxation 
of United States citizens in the Philippines not im- 
posed on other citizens of the country, and the 
framers of the Constitution intended that the bur- 
dens of the United States government should fall 
uniformly on all its citizens; that no tax should be 
levied on the people of one part of its domain that 
was not levied on the people of every other part of 
its domain. 

It seems to us to be bevond doubt that the policy 
of expansion will immediately be followed by the 
adoption of the policy of free trade, that expansion 
and colonization, if the laws of nature are to be 
overcome and the American white man is really to 
colonize the tropies, cannot possibly exist together. 
Even expansion alone, without colonization, must 
end in beating down the barriers which we have 
erected against commerce —barriers which have 
only been lately partially overcome by reason of 
the very abund:ince of our resources. in the mean 
time, however, we cannot rule these colonies under 
the Constitution, nor can we continue to rule them 
as conquered territory, under the military power, 
after they have once been annexed to the United 
States by the treaty which we may assume will be 
entered into with Spain—the treaty which has al- 
ready been agreed to by her commissioners, but 
which has not yet been ratified either by our 
Senate or by the Spanish Cortes. Therefore, so 
far as they are concerned, we must shut the 
door everywhere, or open it everywhere, or else 
govern the new possessions without reference 
to the Constitution, the very instrument from 
which Congress derives its powers and its ex- 
istence. It is to this last determination that the 
intelligent advocates of expansion have arrived. 
They declare that Congress is omnipotent; that it 
may do what it will in the Philippines, in the 
West Indies, and in Hawaii. Indeed, it has already 
enacted tariff legislation for Hawaii, which is in- 
valid unless the Supreme Court sustains the point 
that the Constitution does not rule in these ter- 
ritories. 

If the Constitution does not apply or does not 
rule, what power is the last resort? Congress, un- 
doubtedly. If Congress possess the necessary two- 
thirds vote to override the President, it may estab- 
lish governments for these distant islands in which 
the executive and judicial powers of the Federal 
authority will have no place. Even without such 
a vote, its will, perhaps, must be law, for to it alone 
is given the power to rule and regulate territory, 
and Attorney-General GRIGGS, and those who 
think as he does, may successfully contend that 
the President has not the power to veto an act 
establishing a fundamental government or legis- 
lu'ion of any sort for a Territory. If they are 
righ’. then it follows that taxes and imposts col- 
lected in the Philippines and in other colonies 
need not be uniform with those collected at home. 
A despotic form of government may be established 
within the law. Even a king may be set up if 
Congress thinks well of kings for distant savages. 
The blessings of the writ of habeas corpus may 
not be extended to our subjects. The right to trial 
by jury may not be granted to them. Their houses 
may be searched at the will of any United States 
official, important and petty. They may be legally 
arrested without warrant, their liberty and prop- 
erty may be taken away from them without due 
process of law or without just compensation. 
They may be denied the right to bear arms. The 
forms of justice common to civilized lands may be 
refused them, and judicial functions may be lodged 
in the hands of the executive. We do not contend 
that the rights which Anglo-Saxons wrung from 
the king at Runnymede, and which are preserved 
as sacred in every American constitution, Federal 
and State, are to be bestowed carelessly upon bar- 
barians, but we are simply pointing out that when 
our government was formed certain rights were 
regarded as fundamental and essential, and an 
equal as well as just rule was to be the central 
idea of the new republic. It is now discovered 
that the Constitution is incompatible with the 
government of colonies of savages, and naturally 
the effort is being made to evade or to destroy it, 
and to place absolute power in the hands of Con- 
gress. Practically, the question, as presented by 
Mr. GrIGGs, is, shall we beat the Constitution by 
interpretation, or shall we amend it frankly, if we 
can, and remain a constitutional power a little 
longer ? 


“FANCY” COLONIZATION, 


A SURVEY of the existing European situation, 
and more specifically a survey of the existing 
Anglo-French situation, ought to be full of edifica- 
tion and reproof for sane and sober Americans. 
The reflection of such Americans must be, what a 
pity that we should have intruded ourselves into 
this maze of rivalry and intrigue! Particularly it 
is a pity that we should have thrust ourselves into 
it with so inadequate an equipment. It is not only 
that we have neither any legislative nor any admin- 
istrative apparatus for maintaining *‘ crown colo- 
nies,” and that in making provisional preparations 
for their management the President is ‘perforce 
acting much more like a Roman dictator, ** seeing,” 
in his own way, “‘that the commonwealtlr shall 
take no detriment,” than like a magistrate whose 
powers are strictly defined and limited in one 
article of the Constitution of the United States. 
This defect might be overcome by the, enactment 
of a matured scheme for the government of distant 
dependencies, coupled with a bill of indemnity for 
usurpation which was well meaning, liowever blun- 
dering. It might be thus overcome, that is to say, 
provided we had anybody competent to devise-such 
a frame of government, and a national legisla- 
ture sincerely intent upon enacting it when it was 
produced, with a single eve to the good of the an- 
nexed subjects and the annexing sovereign, Will 
anybody say that either of these requirements is 
fulfilled? And after a frame of government has 
been duly meditated and deliberately adopted, the 
crucial difficulty arises in the discovery and _ se- 
lection of the men who are to put it into practice. 
The very first requisite for this is the honest and 
single desire to find and to employ such fit men on 
account of their fitness. 

The conclusion suggested by such a survey is 
thus the same which was suggested by Lord SALts- 
BURY'S grave and anxious and much - diseussed 
speech at the Lord Mayor's banquet. It is that to 
embark upon a ‘colonial policy ’ is a very serious 
matter, and for a nation that is not driven to it, 
like Great Britain, by hard necessity, is apt to be 
a foolhardy enterprise. It is out of the hard ne- 
cessity of au expansion which to her las been a 
matter of self- preservation that England has 
plucked her colonial triumphs. <A like national 
necessity has émpelled the slow, glacial advance of 
Russia over Asia eastward, as it las impelled our 
own swifter advance over this continent westward. 
“The rest,” one is inclined to say with BURKE, 
looking at the recent tentatives of Franee and 
Germany in colonial acquisition—"* the rest is van- 
ity; the rest is crime.” 

But there is a more specific lesson to be learned 
from the colonial attempts and the colonial fail 
ures of France. It is that in this field mere senti 
ment is fatal and destructive—much more if it be 
a malevolent sentiment. More than a hundred 
years ago, and undera monarecliy, which is a much 
more advantageous instrument than a_ republic 
for foreign acquisition, France had been fairly 
beaten out of the colonial field. She had been 
beaten out of India, she had been beaten ont of 
Canada, and, later, NAPOLEON never had a wiser 
perception than that France ** had no business” in 
Louisiana. Her colonial experiments under the 
present republic have by no means been made, as 
Lord SALISBURY truly said the British advances 
had been made, for objects that were ‘* strictly busi 
ness.” They have been made for objects that were 
strictly not business—to divert attention from do- 
mestic difficulties by achievements in distant re 
gions, and largely for the purpose of annoying 
perfidious Albion. Hence it is that not one of the 
recent colonial enterprises of France has approaclied 
a business success. If a merchant whose objects 
were ‘strictly business” had carried the accounts of 
these colonies on his books, he would close them 
all by seiling or giving away the subject-matter, 

All this may seem to concern France alone. It 
really concerns us as much. The morals lie upon 
the surface, plain for us to read, and we are happy 
in not having paid by our own experience for the 
privilege of reading them. One of them is, not to 
take colonies unless you ‘‘can use them in your 
business.” Another is to, administer them with a 
strict-eye to business, and if you cannot make them 
pay, to get rid of them. A third and most impor 
tant is,never for a moment to make them an oc 
easion of distraction from domestic questions, nor 
the subject of ‘‘a play to the gallery.” A strict 
attention to business is compatible with the colo- 
nial aggrandizement of England, with the conti- 
nental expansion of Russia, with the continental 


expansion of the United States. But it is not com- 


patible with the fantastic acquisition and reten- 
tion, as a matter of national vanity, of remote isl 
ands or mainlands, by the French or by any other 
republic. 
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BLOWING GREAT GUNS ON LAKE SUPERIOR.—Drawy sy H. Revrerpant. 


TROLLEY-CARS STALLED IN BOSTON 


Copyright, 1898, by T. E. Marr. 
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SCHOONER “JAMES DRINAN,” 


THE GREAT STORM OF NOVEMBER 26 AND 27—SCENES ALONG 











WRECKED OFF ROCKY NECK, MASSACHUSETTS. 





INTERIOR OF STREET-CAR-HOUSE IN GLOUCESTER AFTER THE 





TREES UPROOTED BY THE STORM 
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WRECKS ON TEN POUND ISLAND, GLOUCESTER. 


ITS PATH OF DESTRUCTION.—[Sex Pace 1198.] 
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SCHOONER “OLIVE LEAF,” SUNK OFF PORT JEFFERSON, LONG ISLAND. STEAM-YACHT “HALCYON,” WRECKED IN COLLISION WITH SCLLOONER 
“MARY E. CUFF,” AT PORT JEFFERSON, LONG ISLAND 


THE GREAT STORM OF NOVEMBER 26 AND 27—MEMENTOS OF ITS HAVOC ALONG THE ATLANTIC COAST.—[Sse Pacer 1198.) 
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Ir is well established as matter of history that ninety- 
nine-year leases do eventually run out, An occurrence 
of this sort threatens to disturb the status of the Plains 
of Abrabam, at Quebec, The Plains were held by the #Ov- 
ernment under a ninety-nine-year lease, which being 
how very near its end, there is an imminent prospect of 
the return of the property to the Hotel Dieu (ajconvent), 
wd the partition and sale of the land. What ought to 
happen is that the Dominion government should buy the 
Plains outright and keep them as they are. We Ameri- 
cans have an interest in their preservation, for they include 
the spot where Montgomery fell, as well as the spot where 
Jenedict Arnold was wounded in the leg, and missed the 
greatest opportunity of his lifetime by not being killed in 
honest battle 





A good many colleges are fighting off taxes nowadays, 
but none, so far as heard from, with so much reason or so 
much method as Stanford University. At present the 
State of California gobbles up one-fourth of the universi- 
ty’s annual income. Stanford feels that it ought to be 
exemyit, but the only way to secure exemption is by pro- 
curing an amendment to the Constitution of the State. 
That is a troublesome matter in California, as in New 
York, and takes at least two years. Each branch of the 
State Legislature must pass the amendment by a two- 
thirds majority, and after that it, must be ratified by the 
people at the polls. To accomplish this labor a tax-ex- 
emption club has,heen organized, which includes the stu- 
dents and alumni of Stanford, and all sympathizers with 
the movement, The club has a central executive commit- 
tee which will carry on the work very much as a political 
cumpaign is carried on. It has already sent two emissa- 
ries through the State to interest legislators in behalf of 
the university, while a literary bureau works through the 
press of the State. The University of California, which 
is doubtless itself exempt from State taxation, is repre- 
sented to be heartily in favor of the exemption of Stan- 
ford 

There has come to be a national pride and interest in 
the two great Californian universities, and thousands of 
Eastern readers who follow their rise and development 
with attention will rejoice to see Stanford get the reason- 
able relief for which she asks. 


Tt may be recalled that at a certain stage of the battle of 
Manila, Admiral Dewey withdrew his fleet for breakfast. 
Breakfast at least has usually been held accountable for 
that pause in the fight. It is stated now that the real 
cause for drawing*off was that the Olympia had only fif- 
teen projectiles left for her big guna, and that as soon as 
the fleet. got around the point, a new apportionment of 
ammunition was made, and then the fight went on. It is 
also stated that when the fight was over there were only 
thirty big-gua projectiles left. With these, and no more 
to fall back on, Admiral Dewey sat down and waited, the 
German Admiral, kind man, keeping him company, from 
the Ist of May until June 28,when the Baltimore arrived 
with fresh ammunition. A long strain on the nerves 
hat! 

Boston has lost a notable citizen in Colonel Henry Lee, 
late senior member of the banking firm of Lee, Higgin- 
son, & Co., who died on November 24. He was eighty- 
one years old, and in his long and active life had fully 
met the expectations of his somewhat critical fellow- 
townsmen, His family is one of high distinetion in 
Massachusetts. He was graduated from Harvard in 1836, 
was a merchant trading with Caleutta until 1853, and 
after that a banker. When the civil war broke out he 
became a colonel on the staff of Governor Andrew, whose 
patriotic labors he earnestly supplemented and upheld. 
He was for several terms an overseer of Harvard College, 
was the originator of important business enterprises, and 
in particular was singularly blessed in being one of the 
original instigators and proprietors of the Bell Telephone 
Company. The Boston newspapers speak of him as Bos- 
ton’s grand old man, and say that in his appearance, as 
well as in the vigor of his old age, he reminded observers 
of Gladstone 


The Boston Transcript of November 19 has an obituary 
notice of a Woman who must have been so interesting and 
unusual a person that it seems a matter of public obliga- 
tion that some competent delineator of New England life 
should put her intoa book, She was Miss Amanda Peavy, 
born in 1827 in New Hampshire, and employed for over 
forty years in one of the great dry-goods stores of Boston. 

sefore that she had travelled abroad as companion to a 
lady who belonged to a well-known Boston family, and it 
came about, naturally enough, that she got to know more 
or less intimately all the Boston folks whose acquaintance 
was a social distinction. At Stearn’s, where she was em- 
ployed, she seems to have become an institution. Being 
in daily communication with a great number of acquaint- 
ances who liked amd trusted her, she took counsel of St 

Paul, and did her best to be all things to all women and 
some men. She took thought for old gentlemen who 
were her customers, and selected and sent home to them 
the sort of under-clothes that they ought to have; she met 
the sudden calls for mourning clothes, in the provision of 
which afflicted families so often need the intervention 
of a true friend; she was a high authority on bridal trous- 
seaux, and was invited to all the fashionable weddings. 
Naturally she had early information about much that 
was going on, and it is amusing to read that her good 
oflices were often enlisted to diselose engagements and 
other bits of social news which it was desired should leak 
informally into the public ear. It helps one to place her 
when we are told that she was of Scotch-Irish Puritan 
descent, that her great-grandfather was killed at Bunker 
Hill, and that her mother survives her at the age of 103. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, who has been doing two or three 
men’s work these many years, announced in Plymouth 
Church on November 26 that he had been warned to 
moderate: his labors, and had determined to resign the 
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pastorate of Plymouth Church and consecrate his strength 
ov the work of editing the Outlook, It is eleven years 
since Dr. Abbott became the successor of Henry Ward 
Beecher. The ties between him and the Brooklyn church 
have grown very strong, and the announcement of his 
resignation was received with lamentation and dismay. 
But when a thoroughly trustworthy doctor tells any man, 
as Dr. Abbott’s doctor told him, that he is using up his 
vital energies faster than nature supplies them, there is 
nothing to do but to try to do less. Doctors are fond of 
telling that story to industrious men, and they tell it with 
the more emphasis because nearly every successful doc- 
tor seems to be doing the same thing himself. It is the 
practice of successful doctors, as of other successful 
Americans, to overwork themselves, until they come to 
grief and have to lay by for repairs. 

Dr. Abbott is sixty-three years old. If he could do the 
work of six men for the next ten years, there would be no 
difficulty about providing him with six important and 
remunerative jobs. Men of his quality are scarce, and of 
those that there are a large proportion manage somehow 
to elude their obligation to be ministers of the gospel. 
When a bank president dies, the directors elect another at 
the next meeting. Whena railroad president resigns or 
dies, there is immediately an active competition for the 
succession. When noted lawyers or doctors fall out of 
line, their practice distributes itself without fuss or seri- 
ous inconvenience. But somehow when an eminent min- 
ister or a college president gives up his charge, real trou- 
ble follows. 

There are some excellent situations vacant in this coun- 
try just now. President Dwight’s impending resignation 
sends Yale on the quest for a president; Brown and Am- 
herst are already in the same field; we have no ambassa- 
dor at London; the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
has found no successor as yet to Dr. Hall; and now Plym- 
outh Church is leaderless. Only one of all these places 
is easy to fill, and as to that one the President seems to 
have protracted hesitations. 


The will of the late venerable Edward Austin, of Bos- 
ton, leaves half a million dollars to Harvard College, 
$400,000 to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and divides $90,000 between Radcliffe College, Roanoke 
College, and the Tuskegee Institute, with the proviso 
that the income of all these sums shall be paid to ** needy 
and meritorious students and teachers to assist them in the 
payment of their studies.””. There have been rumors of a 
possibility that the will may not stand, but if it does it 
will be interesting to learn what proportion of the testa- 
tor’s benevolences are applied to the relief of needy stu- 
dents and what to needy teachers. Harvard, for exam- 
ple, which already has very extensive funds for the as- 
sistance of poor students, could doubtless apply $25,000 a 
year to excellent advantage in amplifying the salaries of 
some of her professors. 


That is a sorrowful story that Lieutenant Hobson tells, 
albeit one greatly to his credit, about the $50,000 that was 
offered him for a lecture course, which he felt obliged to 
decline. He reasoned that the only thing that made him 
valuable as a lecturer was the sinking of the Merrimac, a 
job done in the course of his duty as an officer of the 
navy, on the renown of which he had no mind to trade. 

Undoubtedly he was right about it, though Piper Find- 
later would have decided differently. It is hard to say 
whether his cuse is better or worse than that of Colonel 
Roosevelt, who contracted last winter, doubtless at a mod- 
erate figure, to give eight Lowell lectures in Boston, and 
then hustled off to the war and back, and in one way or 
another made himself the most-talked-of man in America, 
and the most valuable as a lecturer. The colonel’s flit- 
tings to Boston and back to keep his lecture engagements 
have abounded in adventure, and have amused the news- 
paper-reading public. 


The Emperor William got home on November 26 from 
his journey to Palestine. He was in good health, and 
able to consider public questions, and to talk back on 
any subject. Various reasons are given for his failure to 
visit Spain, as at one time he seemed to have planned. It 
has been stated that he thought the time inopportune, on 
the whole, for a visit to Madrid; also, that he was con- 
strained to hurry home to settle a matter of domestic 
statecraft; also, that the Empress was tired, and had had 
all the junketing that she could stand. Economy is no- 
where given as a motive for his return, yet it might have 
been, if it is true, as one of the German papers states, that 
the Emperor's trip cost ten million marks. 


The Daisy Fields Home and Hospital for Crippled Ciil- 
dren, at Englewood, New Jersey, makes an ante-Christmas 
announcement that its funds were never before so low as 
now. 


At this writing, a week after the great coast storm of 
November 26, it is still impossible to give an accurate ac- 
count of lives lost or damage done. By far the greatest 
single disaster that the storm wrought was the loss of the 
side-wheel steamer Portland, which left Boston on Satur- 
day night (November 26) for Portland with about 160 
persons aboard. It has been stated that she went out con- 
trary to the orders of the company’s manager, who sent 
word to her captain to delay starting until the weather 
prospects could be definitely predicted. However that 
may have been, she started at seven o'clock, her usual 
hour. It is supposed that when the fury of the winte. 
cyclone struck her, a few hours later, she was disabled. 
At any rate, she was blown to the southward, and sank 
with all on board, off Highland Light, on the south side 
of Cape Cod. A number of bodies came ashore, but 
there was no survivor of the wreck. 

The storm strewed the New England shore with wrecks 
from Cape Ann to Cuttyhunk. Not less than sixty ves- 
sels were totally wrecked between those points, and nearly 
as many more were blown ashore, with small chance of 
getting off. Certainly 200 lives were lost; probably many 
more than that. 

On shore the heavy snow-storm obstructed travel and 
caused immense inconvenience. The railroads between 
Boston and New York were snow-bound for twenty-four 
hours, and travel all through New England was greatly 
impeded. Communication failed very generally also on 
Long Island, many towns of which were still inaccessible 
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on Monday. Luckily for all the railroads, Sunday’s busi- 
ness is comparatively light, and there was a chance to 
open most of the roads in time for Monday’s traffic. 

In New York city a snowfall of unprecedented amount 
for the season caught the Street -Cleaning Department 
totally unprepared, with contracts for removal of snow 
unlet, and with a force of carts and men quite unequal to 
the situation. Few of the surface railroads were able to 
run on Sunday morning, though they all got going again 
in the course of the day. At this writing the streets are 
still full of snow banks, which make it difficult for vebhi- 
cles to get about. Several inches of snow falling on 
Wednesday morning made conditions somewhat worse; 
but inconveniences und. delays ashore seem of slight mo- 
ment compared ‘with the terrible havoe on the sea. 
While, as stated, the coast between Cape Ann and Cut- 
tyhunk got the worst of the cyclone and shows the 
most direful collection of wreckage, there is searcely a 
beach from Penobscot Bay to New Haven that does not 
show the bones of some craft. In and near Boston Har- 
bor alone thirty-five vessels were driven ashore, and be- 
tween thirty and forty men were drowned or frozen to 
death. Boston goes back as far as 1852 to find the record 
of a storm so destructive. 


The death, on November 19, of John E. W. Keely, of 
Philadelphia, the author, though not the finisher, of the 
celebrated Keely motor, has caused a considerable sensa- 
tion of bereavement among us who survive. Much game 
has been made of Mr. Keely; he has often been reviled as 
an impostor, and once he was imprisoned for contempt of 
court because he would not reveal the secret of his ma- 
chine. Scoffers have railed and gibed at him; even his 
own stockholders have sometimes grown weak in the 
faith and pestered him with vain questionings as to 
whether there was really anything in the motor, and if so, 
what. But, so far as the world knows, Mr. Keely never 
either despaired or divulged, nor yielded in any particular 
to vulgar demands of any sort. He went on with his 
work, built and rebuilt machines, and astonished an occa- 
sional investigator by a great showing of mechanical en- 
ergy. Finally he has died, but he has done so entirely at 
his own convenience, casually, comfortably, and at the 
respectable age of seventy-one; not a great age, to be 
sure, but one at which no man need apologize for dying. 
He died of pneumonia. It is reported that he left writ- 
ings by which it may be possible for a successor to take 
up his work and perhaps carry his machine through to 
completion, 

Mr. Keely began his industrial career as an upholster- 
er’s apprentice. He became interested in music, and from 
watching a tuning-fork got the notion of power to be de- 
rived from the effect of sound vibrations on metals. He 
made many machines, and finally one that seemed to de- 
velop enormous power from no other cause than sounds 
made by a fiddle-bow. This machine was the nucleus of 
the Keely Company,which was started in Philadelphia in 
1874, and provided Mr. Keely with funds to perfect his 
apparatus. Between that year and 1891 he is said to 
have made one hundred and twenty-nine unsuccessful 
models. In 1881, the Keely Company's funds running 
low, he found a stanch patron in Mrs. Bloomfield Moore, 
of Philadelphia, who built him a laboratory and paid him 
a weekly salary, on which he continued his experiments 
until he died. He is described as a hard-working, plain- 
living person, who earned his salary. His place as a 
raiser of expectations seems to have been much more 
than taken by Mr. Nicola Tesla, the eminent electrician, 
of whom we hear from time to time as predicting ex- 
traordinary new applications of electricity which are to 
turn the world upside down and change most of the con- 
ditions of existence. 


There is talk of an invasion of Tibet, by the British, 
with a view to carry the frontier of British India up to 
the China line. The highlands of the country would 
make good summer homes for Britishers resident in Ind 
in, and there may be other motives. The popular no- 
tion about the country is that hard knocks abound there 
more than other produce, and that it is an exceedingly 
good country to keep out of. More definite ideas about 
it are obtainable from Dr. Sven Hedin’s remarkable book 
of travels, Through Asia, just issued by the Harpers. 


It is,on the whole, something of a relief to learn that 
the aggregation of Russian peace-at-iny-price peasanis, 
called the Dhoukobortsi, whose story was told in a recent 
paragraph in the WEEKLY, are not to be brought to the 
United States, but are to test the hospitalities of our 
Canadian brethren in western Manitoba. The Dominion 
government, it seems, will give each family 160 acres of 
land, besides a bonus of six dollars to each person, and 
will provide shelter for the 4000 persons who are expected 
to come from Russia during the present winter. That is 
probably a better arrangement than Uncle Sam could 
have made for them. Our good uncle is no longer land 
poor and has few acres left that are worth taking up, and, 
besides, his attention is so engrossed just now by foreign 
missionary projects that it is doubtless best that he should 
not add rashly to his responsibilities at home. 


To the suggestion that subscriptions would be welcome 
from Americans to the fund for establishing a Gordon 
memorial college at Khartum, response has been made 
by our Mr. W. W. Astor, of London, with a contribution 
of £5000. If Mr. Astor desires that his gift should be re- 
garded as representative, no objection is likely to be made 
on this side of the seas, where General Gordon is very 
highly honored as a pious man and a heroic soldier. 
The impression that he has left in the minds of Americans 
is that his aims, beyond those of any British soldier of his 
generation, were for the spread of Christianity and civili- 
zation, and that the extension of the British Empire in- 
terested him only as an incident of the accomplishment 
of those greater purposes. As a people of sentiment, 
who wage wars of humanity, the Americans must rejoice 
to see Gordon’s memory honored. 


The great November snow-storm aud subsequent con- 
dition of the streets of New York ought to be a valuable 
advertisement of the Waring memorial fund. On De- 
cember 3 the amount of the subscriptions received was 
$60, 053. 


E. 8. Martin. 
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In “ Trelawny of the Wells,’ 
Frohman’s stock company opened at the Lyceum, Mr. 
Arthur W. Pinero gives a picture of London theatrical 
life in the early sixties. The Bagnigge 
Wells Theatre, from which Rose Trelawny 


with which Mr. Daniel 


Mr. Pinero of 
the Wells. 


takes her ‘‘ addition,” is in reality, as the 
programme intimates, Sadler's Wells, Islington. This 
theatre is famous for the fact that during those lean years 
of the drama it was the only home in England for our 
classics. The leading character in Mr, Pinero’s play is one 
Tom Wrench, who is known to have been studied from Tom 
Robertson. Wrench is no less a poor devil of an actor 
then Robertson: one of the parts he is given to play is 
the part of a dragon in pantomime—*‘ I'll not say which 
part of the dragon,” as Miss Avonia Bunn remarks to him 
significantly. Like Robertson, Wrench is disgusted with 
the old convention of play writing and acting, and has set 
his heart on breaking through it with a play that is ‘* true 
to life.” Wrench’s play is called ‘ Life”; Robertson’s 
play was ‘‘ Society.”” The realism of “ Society,” “ Caste,” 
and the rest of Robertson’s plays is nowadays somewhat 
faded, but in it is foreshadowed the spirit of the greatest 
of our modern dramatists. In writing ‘* Trelawny,” Mr. 
Pinero is paying homage to his literary progenitor, and 
at the same time portraying the men and women of the 
singe among whom he passed his youth. 

The original of Rose Trelawny—though the fact has not, 
to my knowledge, been pointed out—is without doubt the 
famous Marie Wilton. From childhood something in Miss 

Wilton’s nature attracted her toward ‘the 
The Progeni- — Jegitimate”; and finally, though she was so 
tress of ht . e . 
Rose Trelawny. excellent in burlesque parts—cupids and 
~ other bad boys — that Dickens declared 
her the most intelligent and 
original actress he had ever 
seen, she founded the Prince 
of Wales Theatre, and pro- 
duced Robertson's ‘‘ Socie- 
ty.” For the purposes of 
his play, Mr. Pinero~ has 
placed Rose Trelawny, in 
somewhat different circum- 
stances. A young gentle- 
man named Goer falls in 
love with her,and to escape 
the life of the theatre she 
becomes engaged to him, 
and goes to live with his 
family in Cavendish Square 
for a period of “ probation.” 
Here she is bored and op- 
pressed, and finally, in a 
rage worthy of Paula Tan- 
queray, she flies back to 
the old life. Rose's impulse 
toward truth and refine- 
ment in acting comes, 
strangely enough, from her 
brief contact with Caven- 
dish Square. Having seen 
real ladies and gentlemen, 
she cannot act her old 
parts. As the plot thickens, 
the elder Gower is impress- 
ed by the fact that Rose’s 
mother (like Marie Wilton’s 
father) had played with 
Kean, whom he greatly ad- 
mired, and is induced to 
furnish a theatre for the 
production of Tom Wrench's 
‘Life.” Tom Wrench is 
very deeply and nobly in 
love with Rose, but in the 
end she marries young 
(rower, and, we are to sup- 
pose, lives happily ever af- 
terward in the life and the 
society of Cavendish 
Square 
Mr. Findley. 

These facts, interesting : 
as they are as indicating the 
materials which our master- 
playwright has handled, 
have an important bearing 
on the development of his 
~~ drama. Some one has remarked—the young- 

a “Happy” eF Dumas, if I remember—that every true 

Ending. drama represents the struggle (lutte) of 

forces in their essence antagonistic, and 
suggests the natural solution. In his second act Mr. 
Pinero has shown the struggle between the free, impul- 
sive, untamed nature of an artist and the necessary 
rigidity of established society. The situation is as dra- 
matic as that in ‘*‘Mrs. Tanqueray,” though on the 
Whole much more sympathetic; the solution in real life 
could scarcely be less unhappy. Marie Wilton married 
the actor-manager of her company, the now famous Ban- 
croft, and together they prospered in producing ‘* legiti- 
mate” plays. Rose Trelawny ignores the very sincere 
love of Tom Wrench, and finds happiness, we are to sup- 
pose, with the grandson of the vice-chancellor Gower. It 
need scarcely be said that this solution is essentially un- 
true to life, and therefore,in the high sense, undramatic, 
for Mr. Pinero has admitted as much in insisting that his 
play is a “‘comedietta”; but this does not insure him 
against reproach. If we cannot object because the end- 
Ing Is *“‘ happy ” (God save the mark!), we can object that 
a comedietta should have so truly dramatic a second act; 
and we can point out the fact that Mr. Pinero’s audiences 
are too intelligent to believe in any happy reconciliation 
between that old world of actors and Cavendish Square. 


Yet the play has rare merit, and is, fortunately for us 
all, meeting with the rare success it deserves. Its merit 
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lies partly in its mastery of both the theatrical and the 
literary capabilities of the stage. The marks of Mr. Pine- 
ro’s stagecraft are every where, but a single instance must 
suffice. At the farewell dinner given to 
The Acting and Rose Trelawny on her first departure for 
~~ Cavendish Square the dear old stager T¢l- 
Jer, very naturally, if somewhat naively, 
elects himself toast-master, and proposes, ‘‘Our Immor- 
tal Bard, Shakspere... I had meant, myself, to ‘ave of- 
fered a few remarks in response—” Here the leading 
juvenile, Gadd, who is piqued at not having been chosen 
toast-master, interrupts, as the book requires: ‘‘[ 7 Imo- 
GEN, bitterly,]| Ha!” This Ha/ is flat enough in the 
reading, but as uttered on the stage it becomes a grunt of 
jealous disgust—hahch—so delightfully expressive that it 
is repeated at appropriate places five or six times for the 
once indicated in the book. This feeling for the value of 
a tone, of a glance, a motion, marks the true playwright; 
one might almost say that a play is truly a play in pro 
portion as it resists the attempt to put it in black and 
white. 

Mr. Pinero’s sense of the value of words as words 
is as unfailing. ‘‘I swear,” says Miss Avonia Bunn, 
when extorting a secret, ‘‘ I'll not divulge, let alone tell a 
living soul!” And again, ‘‘I was compelled—nay, forced.” 
Dickens himself could not have expressed more clearly 
an air of simplicity and absurdity. And when Tom's 
new School of Comedy has reduced the old-fashioned 
Telfer to realistic parts, he complains that he has not 
been given a speech—‘“‘ not a real speech ; nothing to dig 
your teeth into.” And Mrs. Telfer, reduced from her réle 
of Queen to the humble station of wardrobe mistress, 
says, sadly, ‘‘ If we are set to scrub a floor—and we may 
come to that yet—let us make up our minds to scrub it 
legitimately.” Nobility, pathos, and exquisite absurdity 
are all expressed in the old actress’s clinging to the idea 
of ‘the legitimate.” Few English-speaking playwrights 
equal Mr. Pinero in knowledge of the effects peculiar to 
the stage; none equal him in power of phrase. And of all 
the foreign plays we have seen in late years, only one sur- 
passes him in these regards, and that is of a wholly differ- 
ent order—‘* Cyrano de Bergerac.” 





Mr. Woodruff. Miss Mannering. Miss Spong 


“TRELAWNY OF THE WELLS” AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE, NEW YORK—TRELAWNY 


FOR CAVENDISH SQUARE 


“You ’ave plucked the flower, sir; you ‘ave stule our ch’icest blossom.” 


The main merit of ‘‘ Trelawny ” lies in the vitality and 
the truth with which it bodies forth the forms and the 
spirits of those good people of a generation ago. Those 
silver beavers and those ‘‘ weeper” whis- 
kers! Those stocks, those narrow-waisted 
frocks and peg-top trousers! Those pork- 
pie hats, those crinolines! Those crinolines that when a 
body whirls about disclose a pair of—now what does Mr. 
Pinero call the marvellous things a crinoline exposes? 
John Leech could have told, and would have! All ‘the 
people are as 1860 as their belongings. Miss Mannering's 
Gibson face is an anachronism. She looks the best of fel- 
lows, but what does she know about a‘ Young Lady”? 
John Leech would have given Rose cherry lips, and would 
have kissed them beneath the mistletoe. If Rose is alive 
to-day, as we hope she is, all of the love of freedom she 
ever felt does not reconcile her to her granddaughter’s 
bicycle or to her going tocollege. The quaintness of it all 
ripples through an audience and leaves it breathless; the 
sweetness is the perfume of a long-pressed rose. And 
those Theatrical Folk! We will believe at least that their 
foibles have vanished. ‘* Don't you teach behavior,”.says 
Colpoys, the low-comedian, to Tom Wrench—‘' don't you 
teach behavior to a gentleman that plays a superior line of 
business to yourself!” And Jose, after she has come back 
from Cavendish Square, has a word to say about her com- 
panions: ‘“ We are only dolls, partly human, with me 
chanical limbs that will fall into stagy postures, and 
heads stuffed with sayings out of rubbishy plays.” I 


The Crinoline 
Girl. 
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wonder if there are still actors like that? But if Mr. 
Pinero has caught the foibles and jealousies of his world, 
he has done royal justice to its impulsive generosity. The 
right of property scarcely exists, and everybody has an 
honest kiss for every body else, even when they aren't 
making up a quarrel. Altogether it is a wonderful world 
Mr. Pinero has given us—true and fine, full of absurdity 
so tenderly expressed that it is a sacred duty to laugh aud 
laugh at it. 


Mr. Harry B. Smith and Mr. Edgar Smith have been to 
“Trelawny ” with several of the people from Weber & 
Fields. It is to be hoped that these gentle- 
men will recognize the fact that no bur- 
lesque could be as amusing as ‘‘ Trelawny 
itself; but if not—we shall doubtless be told what these 
wonderful things are called that a crinoline discovers. 


“Trelawny” 
Unerinolined, 


Miss Julia Arthur is presenting for the first time in 
New York a series of characters which, when played 
successfully, gives an actress standing in 


ng a the front rank of her profession. have 
Roles. seen her Parthenia and her Rosalind with 


interest, and when Mercedes and Galatea 
have been given, I shall have something to say of ber 
success in her very laudable ambition. Jonn Corsin. 
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THE OPENING OF AN OPERA SEASON, 
“Studded with stars unutterably bright.”—Queen Mab, 


WHEN the veteran in musical considerations takes his 
seat in the Metropolitan on the first evening of such sea 
sons of opera as have recurred there of recent winters— 
when he finds once again closing about him that radiant, 
shimmering, pulsating at- 
mosphere special to a stage 
so majestic and so eloquent, 

he enters for 

What Opera =a few weeks 
a a the 

Critics, rarest privi 
lege of his 

profession, It is not quite 
appreciated even by those 
who take thoughtful inter 
est in what the critic may 
think or write. For it is 
not merely that the review 
er is now to hearken to 
many noble and jovely 
voices, such as are nowhere 
else on earth heard togeth- 
er. It is not that again he 
shall study acting frequent- 
ly of superb stature and 
breadth, even if mensured 
by the best stages of spoken 
drama. It is not merely 
that delight is to come. to 
him in the voluptuousness 
of Gounod, the sombre pas- 
sion of Wagner, the flash 
and sparkle of Rossini, 
the divine melodiousness 
of Mozart. These all are 
things exceeding precious 
to him. But underneath 
them lies the truth that, 
here and now, through a 
magnificent perversion of 
both musie and drama, by 
which each is declined 
from its purest estate—the 
critic in the vaguest of all 
arts about which to write 
comes at lust in touch with 
something like buman in 
terests!) At last he speaks 
of aspects of his wsthectics 
that are tolerably concrete, 
tangible to the many who 


Miss Tyree. neither know nor care for 


more abstract musical 
forms. He writes here for 
his wider circle of readers, 
because he summons them 
to follow him, yet another 
time, into a sort of Wood of 
Broceliande. Gods and heroes, clear shapes of fable or his- 
tory, tangible comedy and tragedy, are at lust in his question. 


LEAVING THE “WELLS” 


Even the more obvious conditions of such an opera 
season as that to which Mr. Maurice Grau has now invited 
New York have shown themselves, within the course of 

the two representations already given, to 
The Standards be so exceptional that there would be folly 
propertosucha ; , lusi . } ' 

Stur Season, 22 my attempting allusions to all of them in 

soshortan article. Such justice can be done 
only by making notes from time to time on the singers and 
the incidents as space in successive articles shall best allow 
For such a season must not be considered comparative in 
mere relation to several of its predecessors, and to New 
York's opera history at large. It should be measured by 
the opera companies, and by matters germane to them, in 
all Europe during at least a quarter-century. The solemn 
clack of club-room opera talk, and the ardent pronuncia- 
mentos of the gifted amateurs of the draw ing-room, whose 
little cups of criticism are ever overflowingly full, become 
of small value in estimating just where such a season as 
that of our Metropolitan for 1898-9 is phenomenal, where 
it is ordinary, where it is shortcoming. With one factor 
of judgment, however, those New York listeners who 
know the wide song-world to-day can provide themselves, 
It is wholly—not relatively, but wholly—a fact that the 
musical and dramatic splendor of the greater number of 
Mr. Grau’s present representations has never been attain 
ed even in the Metropolitan’s past, and cannot be near 
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ly approached at any ‘‘ season” anywhere—except in one 
operatic theatre enjoying similar good fortune—Covent 
Garden, over which the same impresario rules. Apart 
from London's privileges, never were there in any one 
troupe so many star singers, who are star singers in their 
prime—-not paled, but in their fullest glory of efficiency. 
Not till now has another single opera-house carried out so 
expensively the ideal and super-extravagant theory that 
each opera shall be sung in the original language of its 
text. Not till now, in short, will our opera-goers’ wildest 
sibianism be made so bewilderingly actual, night by 
night of this astonishing season. ‘The notices already 
published have volubly promised this; and the promise 
will be made good, weather and human frailty permitting. 





So far, Waygner’s ‘‘ Tannhiiuser ” and Rossini’s “ I] Bar- 
biere di Seviglia”’ have been’ sung, with ‘‘ Roméo et Juli- 
ette”’ and ** Marta” coming to conclude the first brilliant 

, _,. Week. I cannot extend this notice beyond 
es the two performances first named. And, 
as to ‘* Tannhiiuser,” had Mr. Mancinelli led 
Wagner’s work more in its inmost spirit, 1 could write 
that the opera has never had as impressive exposition in 
the United States or on the Continent. Inclining to say 
as miuch,I have in my mind one foreign operatic centre 
after another, appropriate to comparison, as well as all 
our own ‘‘German opera” history. A subtraction must be 
made, for Mr. Mancinelli often is a sluggish, Italianistic, 
unauthoritative director of Wagner, and so he was in this 
‘‘Tannbiuser” directing. But voeally the work had a 
consummately great presentment. Mr. Van Dyck has not 
sung better in Paris, Baireuth, or Vienna these ten years, 
and Mr. Van Dyck is still the supreme Tanihduser, as he 
is the best Purséful. A tenor truly heroic, with a voice 
which, though.not young after a dozen years of work, is 
still warm and artistically used—always a phraser par 
excellence,ever an actor of surpassing life and grace—this 
3elgian from Count Zichy’s hall has only one rival 
of any fairly equal repute in the world. Dramatically, in 
such réles as Zunnhduser, Van Dyck suggests what was 
said of Madame Schroeder-Devrient—‘‘ an almost unerr- 
ing instinct of artistic fitness....a perfection of perform- 
ance reaching to every detail of by-play.””. Niemann him- 
self never could sing Zannhduser as does Van Dyck; 
and never did Niemann act Zannhduser, in the Venus- 
berg, or out of it, with such nuances of facial expression, 
with gestures and poses so artful. Of the new-comers on 
this same opening night, special honor is due to M. Henri 
Albers, a barytove (French by birth, but as to the manner 











MAURICE GRAU, 
Impresario of the Maurice Grau Opera Company. 


Copyright, 1898, by A. Dupont 


born in his German operatic work) of most noble organ,and 
of rare finish in his acting. Of Madame Emma Eames it 
needs only to be said that she assumed the part of Hliza- 
beth with that breadth of emotional suggestion which has 





EMMA EAMES, 
Soprano, of the Maurice Gran Opera Company. 
Copyright, 1896, by A. Dupont. 


deepened each season in the Wagnerian work of one of 
the most lovely-voiced and fair-faced singers America 
alternately has lent to Europe and recalled to her own 
shores. She is a radiant Elizabeth when Elizabeth is joy- 
ous, and a figure of pathos fit for a missal’s pages in the 
scene where the Virgin of the Wartburg bids adieu to love 
and to life. As for Madame Nordica, she returns to us. 
as ever, a veritable Venus in her personal beauty, and of 
completest individuality in her admirable musical deliv- 
ery of a réle strongly depending for its charm upon so 
gifted a singer and on an actress so impassioned. The 
Parisian version of the opera was used, a wise custom that 
we hope will be observed by Mr. Grau henceforward. 
The opera’s major cast also included M. Plancon, who 
sang for the first time here in German—and sang well— 
the Landgraf’s part. The ensemble effects were rich. 
The Metropolitan’s chorus has been judicially built up, 
with a vast improvement in the prospect of its work 
to come. The ‘‘Tannhiiuser” mounting, too, was 
largely new. It was beautiful, being either Baireuthian 
or Parisian in detail, where it was fresh. The last 
scene, by the-bye, was given its due autumnal change; and 
even if the Wartburg was painted from the wrong side of 
the castle, it was the Wartburg, not a villa. The lights 
were remarkably well managed. The general effect, in 
short, of the opening night of a season to belargely Wag- 
nerian was likewise largely a new chapter in the Metro- 
politan’s sincerity to Wagnerism. Certainly it was such in 
a lavishness of singing and acting, almost without excep- 
tion of the first rank; and deserving the enthusiasm of a 
vast and splendid audience. 


The performance of Rossini’s ‘“‘ Barbiere ” of Wednes- 
day, with Madame Sembrich as the Rosina of all Rosinas 
extant, and with a group of star singers about her propor- 
tionately accomplished, rose even higher than the ‘* Tann- 


hiiuser—if in lighter wings indeed. It may be recorded as 
the finest representation ever given in this country of that 
greatest of Italian comic operas ever com- 
posed by an Italian. No preceding record, 
‘from Malibran or Mapleson seasons on 
ward, could surpass the brilliancy, the archness, the gayety, 
the true Rossinian spirit, of such a memorable evening 
This memory or printed history invites one to believe; 
even in admitting that Mr. Campanari has not any of the 
elegance of physique proper to Figaro, well as he sings 
and acts him; and that Mr. Salignac, although he has 
much improved vocally in the part, is a somewhat ple- 
beian Almaviva. Madame Sembrich herself, Mr. Carbone 
(Bartolo), Mr. Eduard de Reszké (Basilio), Mr. Campanari 
(Figaro), Mr. Salignac (Almaviva), and the ever-welcome 
Mile. Banermeister (Berta), sang and carried on the fun 
in its airiest frolic. It was a lesson in the almost lost op- 
eratic message of Rossinism. All Italy cannot show a com- 
pany to sing him now as he was thus sung here last week 
on Wednesday night. Not in Paris, at the Odéon, is the 
acting more traditionally charming and droll. The cham- 
pagne of Beaumarchais and Rossini was in amezing froth. 
Another great house laughed and applauded the elegant, 
innocent sparkle as if it were indeed pew, To many it 
was new. To all of us it was delicious. Mr. Eduard 
de Reszké’s Basilio alone would have distinguished the 
fun and beautiful singing of such a ‘‘ Barbiere” night, 
and Mr. de Reszké was but oue jewel among the others. 


A Famons “1! 
Barbiere ” Night 


The above chronicle of only two of the reproductions 
at the Metropolitan must be taken, as record and as com- 
ment, with much between the few actual lines. As has 
been intimated,the natural course of coming things should 
prove to be not only of similar brilliancy, but a text from 
which a reviewer can point out many striking esthetic 
morals in adorning the season’s harmonious tale. 


Madame Madeleine Schiller, a pianist of distinction 
among us some twelve years ago, and for that period en- 
gaged abroad, has effected her re-entrance on our concert 

stage. Madame Schiller has retained all 

Madame Made- jer former brilliancy of technic, and even 

i added to it in her absence. Never an in- 

. terpretative player of the inner meanings 

of a grave work, she is artistic in most of what constitutes 

excellent feminine pianism. She played, on this occasion, 

Rubinstein’s third concerto and Liszt’s E flat one and 

Liszt’s transcription of the ‘‘ Tannhiiuser’ overture— 

quite too much of a task for even a Penthesilea of the 
piano-forte, which Madame Schiller is not. 

E. IREN2ZNUS STEVENSON. 





HENRI ALBERS, 
Barytone, of the Maurice Gran Opera Company. 
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THE ELECTRIC-CAB SERVICE IN NEW YORK CITY.— Drawn sy E. Murray McKay.—(See Pace 1209.) 


1. General View of Cab Station. 2. Switchboard and Loading Platform, Main Entrance. 8. On the Boulevard. 4. The Motor and Steering Gear, 
5. The Battery-Room 6. Loading the Battery. 
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THE AWKWARD AGE. 


A Wovel. 
BY HENRY JAMES, 


AuTHOR oF ‘“‘DAIsy MILLER,” ‘‘AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE,” ETC. 


XXVI. 

ITCHY, it had been understood, was to take his 
leave on the morrow, while Vanderbank was to 
stay till Tuesday. Mr. Longdon had. for the Sun- 
day dinner, invited three or four of his neigh- 

bors to ‘‘meet” the two gentlemen from town, so that it 
was not till the company had departed, or in other words 
till near bedtime, that our four friends could again have 
become aware, as between themselves, of that directness 
of mutual relation which forms the subject of our picture. 
It had not, however, prevented Nanda’s slipping up stairs 
as soon as the doctor and his wife had gone, and the man- 
ner indeed in which, on the stroke of eleven, Mr. Long- 
dou kept up his tradition of appropriating a particular 
candle was as positive an expression of it as any other. 
Nothing in him was more amiable than the terms main- 
tained between the rigor of his personal habits and his 
free imagination of the habits of others. He deprecated, 
as regards the former, it might have been seen, most 
signs of resemblance, and no one had ever dared to learn 
how he would have handled a show of imitation. ‘* The 
way to flatter him.” Mitchy threw off five minutes later, 
‘is not to make him think you're like him, but to let him 
see how different you perceive he can bear to think you. 
I mean of course without hating you.” 

‘*But what interest have you,” Vanderbauk asked, “ in 
the way to flatter him?” 

** My dear fellow, more than you. I haven't been here 
all day without arriving at conclusions on the credit he 
has opened to you—!” 

‘*Do you mean the amount he'll settle?” 

‘You have it in your power,” said Mitchy, ‘‘to make 
it anything you like.” 

‘And is he then-—so rich?” 

Mitchy was on his feet in the apartment in which their 
host had left them, and he had at first for this question 
but an expressive motion of the shoulders in respect to 
everything in the room. ‘* See, judge, guess, feel!” 

But it was as if Vanderbank, before the fire, conscious- 
ly controlled his attention. ‘Oh, I don’t care a hang!” 

This passage took place in the library and as a conse- 

quence of their having confessed, as their friend faced 
them with his bedroom light, that a brief, discreet vigil 
and a box of cigarettes would fix better than anything 
else the fine impression of the day. Mitehy might at that 
moment, on the evidence of the eyes Mr. Longdon turned 
to them and of which his innocent candle-flame betrayed 
the secret, have found matter for a measure of the almost 
extreme allowances he wanted them to want of him. 
They had only to see that the greater window was fast 
-amd to turn out the library lamp. It might really have 
amused them to stand a moment at the open door that, 
apart from this, was to testify to his conception of those 
who were not, in the smaller hours, as Ae was. He had 
in fact by his retreat—and but too sensibly—left them 
there with a deal of midnight company. If one of these 
presences was the mystery he had himself mixed, the 
manner of our young men showed a due expectation of 
the others. Mitchy, on hearing how little Vanderbank 
‘‘cared,” oniv kept up a while longer that observant rev- 
olution in which he had spent much of his day, to which 
any fresh sense of any exhibition always promptly com- 
mitted him, and which, had it not been controlled by in- 
finite tact, might have affected the nerves of those in 
whom enjoyment was less rotary. He was silent long 
enough to suggest. his fearing that almost anything he 
might say would appear too allusive; then at last. once 
more, he took his risk. ‘* Awfully jolly old place!” 

‘*It is indeed,” Van only said; but his posture in the 
large chair he had pushed toward the open window was 
of itself almost an opinion. The August night was hot 
and the air that came in charged and sweet. Vanderbank 
smoked with his face turned to the dusky garden and the 
dim stars; at the end of a few moments more of which he 
glanced round, ‘* Don’t you think it stuffy with that big 
lamp? As those candles on the chimuey are going we 
might put it out.” 

**Like this?” The amiable Mitchy had straightway 
obliged his companion and he as promptly took in the 
effect of the diminished light on the character of the 
room, which he commended as if the depth of shadow 
produced were all this companion had sought. He might 
freshly have brought home to Vanderbank that a man 
sensitive to so many different things could never really 
be incommoded, though that personage presently indeed 
showed himself occupied with another thought. 

‘TT think L ought to mention to you that I’ve told him 
how you and Mrs. Brook now both know. I did so this 
afternoon on our way back from church—I hadn't done it 
before. He took me a walk round, to show me more of 
the place, and that gave me my chance. But he doesn’t 
mind,” Vanderbank continued. *‘ The only thing is that 
I've thought it muy possibly make him speak to you, so 
that it’s better you should know he knows. But he told 
me definitely Nanda doesn’t.” 

Mitchy took this in with an attention that spoke of his 
already recognizing how the less tempered darkness 
favored talk. ‘‘And is that all that passed between 
you?” 
~ «© Well, practically ; except of course that I made him 
understand, I think, how it happened that I haven't kept 
inv own counsel.” 

“Oh, but you Aave—didn’t he at least feel?—or per- 
haps even have done better, when you've two such excel- 
lent persons to keep it for you? Can't he easily believe 
how we feel with you?” 

Vanderbank appeared for a minute to leave this appeal 
unheeded; he continued to stare into the garden while he 
sm -ked and swung the long leg he had thrown over the 
aravof the chair. When heat last spoke, however, it was 
with some emphasis—perhaps even with some vulgarity. 

“Oh rot!’ ‘ 

Mitchy hovered without an arrest. ‘‘ You mean he 
can't feel—?” 

* Begun in Harrgr's Weexty No. 2180. 
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“T mean it isn't true. I’ve no illusions about you. I 
know how you're both affected, though I of course per- 
fectly trust you.” ; 

Mitchy had a short silence. ‘‘ Trust us not to speak?” 

** Not to speak to Nanda herself—though of course, too, 
if you spoke to others,” Vanderbank went on, * they 
would immediately rush and tell her.” 

‘*‘T’ve spoken to no oue,” said Mitchy. 

“T’m sure of it. And neither has Mrs. Brook.” 

‘I'm glad you're sure of that also,” Mitchy returned, 
* for it’s only doing her justice.” 

“Oh, I'm quite confident of it,” said Vanderbank. 
‘*And without asking her?” 

‘* Perfectly.” 

“And you're equally sure, without asking. that J 
haven’t betrayed you?” After which, while, as if to let 
the question lie there in its folly, Vanderbank said no- 
thing, his friend pursued: ‘*I came, I must tell you, terri- 
bly near it to-day.” 

‘*Why must you tell me? Your coming ‘near’ doesn’t 
concern me, and I take it you don’t suppose I’m watching 
or sounding you, Mrs. Brook will have come terribly 
near,” Vanderbank continued, as if to make the matter 
free; ‘but she won't have done it either. She will have 
been distinctly tempted—” 

** But she won't have fallen?” Mitchy broke in. ‘‘ Ex- 
actly—there we are. J was distinctly tempted, and I 
didn’t fall. I think your certainty about Mrs. Brook,” he 
added, ‘‘shows you do know her. She’s incapable of 
anything deliberately nasty.” 

* Oh, of anything nasty in any way,” Vanderbank said 
musingly and kindly. 

** Yes; one knows on the whole what she won't do.” 
After which, for a period, Mitchy roamed and reflected. 
‘But in spite of the assurance given you by Mr. Long- 
don—or perhaps indeed just because of your having 
taken it—I think I ought to mention to you my belief 
that Nanda does know of his offer to you. I mean by 
having guessed it.” 

“Oh!” said Vanderbank. 

*There’s in fact more still,” his companion pursued, 
‘that I feel I should like to mention to you.” 

“Oh!” Vanderbank at first only repeated. But after 
a moment he said: ** My dear fellow, I’m much obliged.” 

“The thing I speak of is something I should at any 
rate have said, and I should have looked out for some 
chance if we had not had this one.” Mitchy spoke as if 
his friend’s last words were not of consequence, and he 
continued as Vanderbank got up and, moving rather 
aimlessly, came and stood with his back to the chimney. 
**My cnly hesitation would have been caused by its en- 
tailing our going down into things in a way that, face to 
face—given the private vature of the things—-I dure say 
most men don’t particularly enjoy. But if you don’t 
mind—” 

‘Oh, I don’t mind. In fact, as I tell you, I recog- 
nize an obligation to you.” Vanderbank, with his shoul- 
ders against the high mantel, uttered this without a direct 
look; he smoked and smoked, then looked at the tip of 
his cigarette. ‘* You feel convinced she knows?” he in- 
quired. 

‘** Well, it’s my impression.” 

** Ah, any impression of yours—of that sort—is sure to 
be right. If you think I ought to have it from you I’m 
really grateful. Is that—a—what you wanted to say to 
me?” Vanderbank with a slight hesitation demanded. 

Mitchy, watching him more than he watched Mitchy, 
shook a mildly decisive head. ‘* No.” 

Vanderbank, his eyes on his smoke puffs, seemed to 
wonder, ‘‘ What you wanted is—something else?” 

‘* Something else.” 

**Oh!” said Vanderbank for the third time. 

The ejaculation had been vague, but the movement that 
followed it was definite; the young man, turning away, 
found himself again near the chair he had quitted, and re- 
sumed possession of it as a sign of being at his friend’s 
service. This friend, however, not only hung fire, but 
finally went back to take a shot froma quarter they might 
have been supposed to have left.‘ It strikes me as odd 
his imagining—awfully acute as he is—that she has not 
guessed. One wouldn’t have thought he could live with 
her here in such an intimacy—seeing her every day and 
pretty much all day—and make such a mistake.” 

Vanderbank, his great length all of a lounge again, 
turned it over. *‘ And yet I do thoroughly feel the mis- 
take’s not yours.” 

Mitchy had a new serenity of affirmation. 
not mine.” 

‘Perhaps then”—it occurred to Vanderbank—‘ he 
doesn’t really believe it.” 

‘** And only says so to make you feel more easy?” 

“So that one may —in fairness to one’s self—keep one’s 
head, as it were, and decide quite on one’s own grounds.” 

** So you have still to decide?” 

Van took his time to answer. ‘‘I’ve still to decide.” 
Mitchy became again, on this, in the sociable dusk, a 
slow-cireling, vaguely agitated element, and his friend 
continued: *‘Is your idea very generously and hand- 
somely to help that by letting me know—” 

‘That I do definitely renounce "—Mitchy took him up 
—‘‘any pretension and any hope? Well, I'm ready with 
a proof of it. I’ve passed my word that I'll apply else- 
where.” 

Vanderbank turned more round to him. 
the Duchess for her niece?” 

“It’s practically settled.” 

‘**But since when?” 

Mitchy barely faltered. 


** Oh, it’s 


“Apply to 


** Since this afternoon.” 


‘**Ah then, not with the Duchess herself.” 

“With Nanda—whose plan, from the first, you won't 
have forgotten, the thing has so Gharmingly been.” 

Vanderbank could show that his not having in the least 
forgotten was yet not a bar to his being now mystified. 
** But, my dear man, what can Nanda ‘settle’?” ~ 

“My fate,” Mitchy said, pausing well before bim. 


Vanderbank sat now a minute with raised eyes, catch- 
ing the indistinctness of his friend’s strange expression. 


**You're both beyond me!” he exclaimed at last. ‘I 
don’t see what you, in particular, gain.” 
**T didn’t either till she nade it all out to me. One 


sees then, in such a matter, for one’s self. And as every- 
thing’s yuin that isn’t loss, there was nothing I could lose. 
It gets me,” Mitchy further explained, ** out of the way.” 

* Out of the way of what?” 

This, Mitchy frankly showed, was more difficult to say, 
but he in time brought it out. ‘* Well, of appearing to 
suggest to yon that my existence, in a prolonged state of 
singleness, may ever represent for her any real alterna- 
tive.” 

‘* But alternative to what?” 

“Why, to being your wife, damn yon!” Mitchy, on 
these words turned away again, and his companion, in the 
presence of his renewed dim gyrations, sat for a minute 
dumb. Before Van had spoken indeed he was back again. 
** Excuse my violence, but of course you really see.” 

“Tm not pretending anything.” Vanderbank said— 
‘*but a man must undersiand. What I catch hold of is 
that you offer me—in the fact that you're thus at any rate 
disposed of—a proof that I, at any rate, sha’n’t, if I hesi 
tute to ‘ gd in,’ have a pretext for saying to myself that I 
may deprive her—” 

** Yes, precisely ””"—Mitchy now urbanely assented: “ of 
something, in the shape of a man with my amount of 
money, that she may live to regret and to languish for. 
My amount of money, don’t you see,” he very simply add- 
ed, ‘‘is nothing to her.” 

‘*And you want me to be sure that—so far as I may 
ever have had a scruple—she has had her chance and got 
rid of it.” 

‘*Completely,” Mitchy smiled. 

‘* Because ”"—Vanderbank, with the aid of his cigarette, 
thoughtfully pieced it out—‘‘ that may possibly bring me 
to the point.” 

‘* Possibly!” Mitchy laughed. 

He had stood a moment longer, almost as if to see the 
possibility develop before his eyes, and had even started 
at the next sound of his friend’s voice. What Vander- 
bank in fact brought out, however, only made him turn 
his back. ‘Do you like so very much little Aggie?” 


‘* Well,” said Mitchy, ‘‘ Nanda does. And I like 
Nanda.” 
* You're too amazing.” Vanderbank mused. His mus- 


ing had presently the effect of making him rise; reflection 
indeed possessed him after he was on his feet. ‘I can’t 
help it’s coming over me then that, on such an extraordi- 
nary system, you must also rather like me.” 

** What will you have, my dear Van?” Mitchy frankly 
asked. ‘‘It’s the sort of thing you must be most used to, 
for at the present moment—look!—aren’t we all at you at 
once?” 

It was as if Vanderbank had managed to appear to won- 
der. ‘**‘ All?” 

**Nanda, Mrs. Brook, Mr. Longdon—” 

‘*And you. I see.” 

‘‘Names of distinction. And all the others,” Mitchy 
pursued, *‘ that I don’t count.” 

**Oh, you're the best.” 

oe 9 

‘** You're the best,” Vanderbank simply repeated. ‘‘It’s 
at all events most extraordinary,” he declared. ‘‘ But I 
— you out on the whole better than I do Mr. Long- 
don.” 

‘* Ah, aren’t we very much the same—simple lovers of 
life? That is, of that finer essence of it which appeals to 
the consciousness—” 

“The consciousness?” — his companion took up his 
hesitation. 

‘* Well, enlarged and improved.” 

The words had made, on Mitchy’s lips, an image by 
which his friend seemed for a moment to be held. ‘‘One 
doesn’t really know quite what to say or to do.” 

**Oh, you must take it all quietly. You're of a special 
class; one of those who, as we said the other day—don’t 
you remember ?—are a source of the sacred terror. Peo- 
ple made in such a way must take the consequences; just 
as people must take them,” Mitchy went on, ‘‘ who are 
made as Jam. So cheer up!” 

Mitchy, uttering this incitement, had moved to the 
empty chair by the window, in which he presently was 
sunk; and it might have been in emulation of his previ- 
ous strolling and straying that Vanderbank himself now 
began to revolve. The meditation he next threw out, 
however, showed a certain resistance to Mitchy’s advice. 
‘*I'm glad at any rate I don’t deprive her of a fortune.” 

‘* You don’t deprive her of mine, of course,” Mitchy 
answered from his chair; ‘* but isn’t her enjoyment of Mr. 
Longdon’s, at least, a good deal staked, after all, on your 
action?” 

Vanderbank stopped short. 
all?” 

Mitchy gave out his glare. “‘I thought you didn’t 
‘care a hang.’ I haven’t been here so long,” he went on 
as his companion at first retorted nothing, ‘‘ without mak- 
ing up my mind, for myself, about his means. He #s dis- 

“tinctly rich.” 

It sent Vanderbank off again. ‘‘Oh well, she’ll no more 
get all in the one event than she'll get nothing in the other. 
She'll only get a sort of a provision. But she'H get that 
whatever happens.” 

“Oh, if you're sure—!” Mitchy simply commented. 

“T'm not sure, confound it!” Then—for his voice 
had been irritated—Van spoke more quietly. ‘Only I 
see her here—though on his wish of. course—handling 
things so much as if they were her own and paying hima 
visit without, apparently, any calculated end. What’s 
that, on Aéx part, but a pledge?” 

Ol, Mitchy could show off-hand that he knew what it 
was. ‘It’s a pledge, quite as much, to you. He shows 
you the whole thing. He likes you not a whit less than 
he likes her.” 


‘*It’s his idea to settle it 
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‘Oh, thunder!” Van impatiently sighed. 

“t's as ‘rum’ as you please, but there it is,” said the 
inexorable Mitchy. ; 

‘Then does he think I’ll do it for this?” 

** For ‘this’?” - 

“For the place, the whole thing, as you call it, that he 
shows me.” . 

Mitchy had a short silence that might have represented 
a change of color. ‘‘It isn’t good enough?” But he in- 
stantly took himself up. _‘‘ Of course he wants—as I do— 
to treat you with a tact!” : , 

“Oh, it’s all right,” Vanderbank immediately said. 
“Your ‘ tact '"—yours and his—is marvellous, and Nanda’s 
is greatest of all.” 

Mitchy's momentary renewal of stillness was addressed, 
he managed, somehow, not obscurely to convey, to the last 
clause of his friend's speech. ‘‘If you're not sure, . he 
presently resumed, *‘ why can't you frankly ask him?’ 

Vanderbank again, as the phrase is, ‘‘ mooned ” about a 
little. ‘‘ Because I don’t know that it would do.” 

** What do you mean by ‘do’?” ; 

‘* Well, that it would be exactly—what do you call it? 
—‘square.’ Or even quite delicate or decent. To take 
from him, in the way of an assurance so a 
offered, so much, and then to ask for more : I don’t feel 
can do it. Besides, I have my little conviction. To the 
question itself he might easily reply that it’s none of my 
business.” 

‘‘T see,” Mitchy dropped. ‘ Such an inquiry might 
suggest to him moreover that you're hesitating more than 
you perhaps really are.” 

“Oh, as to that,”’ said Vanderbank, ‘‘I think he practi- 
cally knows how much.” 

‘*And how little?” He met this, however, with no 
more form than if it had been a poor joke ; so that Mitchy 
also smoked for a moment in silence. ‘‘ It’s your coming 
down here, you mean, for these three or four days, that 
will have fixed it?” 

The question this time was one to which the speaker 
might have expected an answer, but Vanderbank’s only 
immediate answer was to walk and walk. ‘‘I want so 
awfully to be kind to her,” he at last said. 

‘I should think so!” Then, with irrelevance, Mitchy 
harked back. ‘‘ Shall J inquire?” 

But Vanderbank, with another thought, had lost the 
thread. ‘‘ Inquire what ?”’ 

‘* Why, if she does get anything—” 

“If I’m not kind enough ?”—Van had caught up again. 
‘‘Dear no; I’d rather you wouldn’t speak unless first 
spoken to.” 

‘* Well, he may speak—since he knows we know.” 

‘‘It isn’t likely, for he can’t make out why I told 
you.” 
we You didn’t tell me, you know,” said Mitchy. 
told Mrs. Brook.” 

‘** Well, she told you, and her talking about it is the un- 
pleasant idea. He does dislike her so.” 

‘* Poor Mrs. Brook!” Mitchy meditated. 

‘** Poor Mrs. Brook!” his companion echoed. 

‘But I thought you said,” he went on, ‘‘ that he doesn’t 
mind.” 

‘‘Your knowing? Well, I dare say he doesn’t. But 
he doesn’t want a lot of gossip and chatter.” 

‘*Oh!” said Mitchy with meekness. 

“1 may absolutely take it from you then,” Vanderbank 
presently resumed, ‘‘ that Nanda has her idea?” 

‘*Oh, she didn’t tell me so. But it’s none the less my 
belief.” 

‘* Well,” Vanderbank at last threw off, ‘‘I feel it for 
myself. If only because she knows everything,” he pur- 
sued without looking at Mitchy. ‘‘ She knows every- 
thing, everything.” 

‘*Everything, everything.” Mitchy got up. 

‘She told me so herself yesterday,” said Van. 

‘* And she told me so to-day.” 

Vanderbank’s hesitation might have shown he was 
struck with this. ‘* Well, I don’t think it’s information 
that either of us required. But of course she can’t help 
it,” he added. ‘‘ Everything, literally everything, in 
London, in the world she lives in, is in the air she 
breathes—so that the longer sie's in it, the more she'll 
know.” 

“The more she'll know, certainly,” Mitchy acknow- 


“*You 


ledged. ‘‘ But she isn’t in it, you see, down here.” 
‘No. Only she appears to have come down with such 
accumulations. And she won’t be here forever,” Vander- 


bank hastened to subjoin. 

‘**Certainly not if you marry her.” 

“But isn’t that, at the same time,” Vanderbank asked, 
“just the difficulty?” 

Mitchy looked vague. ‘‘ The difficulty?” 

‘“ Why, as a married woman she'll be steeped in it 
again.” 

‘*Surely "—oh, Mitchy could be candid. ‘‘ But the dif- 
ference will be that for a married woman it won’t matter. 
It only matters for girls,” he plausibly continued—‘‘ and 
then only for those on whom no one takes pity.” 

‘*The trouble is,” said Vanderbank—but quite as if ut- 
tering only a general truth—‘‘ that it’s just a thing that 
may sometimes operate as a bar topity. Isn't it for the 
non-marrying girls that it doesn’t particularly matter ? 
For the others it’s such an odd preparation.” 

‘*Oh, J don’t mind it !’ Mitchy declared. 

Vanderbank visibly demurred. ‘ Ah, but your choice—” 

‘‘Is such a different sort of thing?” Mitchy, for the 
half-hour, in the ambiguous dusk, had never looked more 
droll. ‘* The young lady I named isn’t my choice.” 

‘**Well then, that’s only a sign the more that you do 
these things more casily.” 

** Oh, ‘easily ’!”’ Mitchy murmured. 

‘sWe oughtn’t, at any rate, to keep it up,” said Van- 
derbank, who had looked at his watch. ‘‘ Twelve twenty- 
five—good-night. Shall I blow out the candles?” 

“Do, please. I'll close the window ”—and Mitchy 
went to it. ‘I'll follow you—good-night.” The candles, 
after a minute, were out, and his friend had gone, but 
Mitchy, left in darkness, face to face with the vague, 
quiet garden, still stood there. 


XXVII. 

The footman, opening the door, mumbled his name 
without sincerity, and Vanderbank, passing in, found in 
fact—for he had caught the symptom—the chairs and 
tables, the lighted lamps end the flowers alone in posses- 
sion. He looked at his watch, which exactly marked 
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eight, then turned to speak again to the servant, who had, 
however, without another sound, and as if blushing for 
the house, already closed him in. There was nothing in- 
deed but Mrs. Grendon’s want of promptness that failed 
of a welcome: her drawing-room, on the January night, 
showed its elegance throngh a suffusion of pink electricity 
which melted, at the end of the vista, into the faint] 
golden glow of a retreat still more sacred. Vanderbank 
walked, after a moment, into the second room, which also 
proved empty, and which had its little globes of white 
fire—discreetly limited in number—coated with lemon- 
colored silk. The walls, covered with delicate French 
mouldings, were so fair that they seemed vaguely silvered ; 
the low French chimney had a French fire. There was a 
lemon-colored stuff on the sofa and chairs, a wonderful 
polish on the floor that was largely exposed, and a copy 
of a French novel in blue paper on one of the spindle- 
legged tables. Vanderbank looked about him an instant, 
as if a pene A struck, then _ himself to something 
that had particularly caught his eye. This was simply 
his own name written rather large on the cover of the 
French book and endowed, after he had taken the volume 
up, with the power to hold his attention the more closely 
the longer he looked at it. He uttered, for a private sat- 
isfaction, before letting the matter pass, a low, confused 
sound; after which, flinging the book down with some 
emphasis in another place, he moved to the chimney- 
piece, where his eyes, for a little, intently fixed the small 
ashy wood fire. hen he raised them again it was, on 
the observation that the beautiful clock on the mantel 
was wrong, to consult once more his watch, and then give 
a glance, in the chimney glass, at the state of his mus- 
tache, of which he twisted, for a moment, with due care, 
the ends. While so engaged he became aware of some- 
thing else and, quickly facing about, recognized in the 
doorway of the room the other figure the glass had just 
reflected. 

‘Oh you?” he said, with a quick hand-shake. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Grendon’s down?” But he had already passed with Nanda, 
on their greeting, back into the first room, which contained 
only themselves, and she had mentioned that she believed 
Tishy to have said 8.15, which meant of course anything 
people liked. 

‘*Oh then, there'll be nobody till nine. I didn’t, I sup- 
pose, sufficiently study my note; which didn’t mention to 
me, by-the-way,” Vanderbank added, ‘ that you were to 
be here.” 

‘Ah, but why should it?” the girl candidly inquired. 
She spoke again, however, before he could reply. ‘* Idare 
say that when she wrote to you she didn’t know.” 

‘* Know you would come up to meet me?” Vanderbank 
laughed. ‘Jolly, at any rate, thanks to my mistake, to 
have in this way a quiet moment with you. You came 
on ahead of your mother?” 

‘Oh no—I'm staying here.” 

“*Oh!” said Vanderbank. 

‘‘Mr. Longdon came up with me—I came here, Friday 
last, straight.” 

‘*You parted at the door?” he asked, with marked 
gayety. 

She thought a moment—she was more serious. ‘‘ Yes— 
but only for a day or two. He’s coming to-night.” 

**Good. How delightful!” 

‘*He’ll be glad to see you,” Nanda said, looking at the 
flowers. 

“ Awfully kind of him, when I've been such a brute.” 

** How—a brute?” 

‘* Well, I mean not writing—nor going back.” 

““Oh, I see,” Nanda simply returned. 

It wasa simplicity that, clearly enough, made her friend 
a little awkward. ‘‘ Has he—a—minded? But he can’t 
have complained!” he quickly added. 

‘* Oh, he never complains.” 

‘*No, no—it isn’tin him. But it’s just that,” said Van- 
derbank, ‘‘that makes one feel so base. I’ve been fero- 
ciously busy.” 

‘*He knows that—he likes it,’”’ Nanda returned. ‘' He 
delights in your work. And I’ve done what I can for 
him.” 

‘* Ah,” said her companion, “‘ you’ve evidently brought 
him round. I mean to this lady.” 

‘To Tishy? Oh, of course I can’t leave her—with no- 
body.” 

‘No ”"—Vanderbank became gay again—“ that’s a Lon- 
don necessity. You can’t leave anybody with nobody— 
exposed to everybody.” 

Mild as it was, however, Nanda missed the joke. ‘‘ Mr. 
Grendon’s not here.” 

‘* Ah, where is he?” 

‘* Yachting—but she doesn’t know.” 

‘Then she and you are just doing this together?” 

‘* Well,” said Nanda, ‘‘ she’s dreadfully frightened.” 

‘Oh, she mustn’t allow herself,” he returned, “ to be 
too much carried away by it. But we’re to have your 
mother?” 

“Yes, and papa. 
the girl went on—‘‘ before they go abroad. 

**Oh then, I see what you’ve come up for! 
I are not in it. It’s all for Mitchy.” 

‘‘If you mean there’s nothing I wouldn't do for him, 
you're quite right. He has always been of a kindness to 
me—” 

“That culminated in marrying your friend?” Vander- 
bank asked. ‘It was charming, certainly, and I don’t 
mean to diminish the merit of it. But Aggie herself, I 
gather, is of a charm now—!” 

‘Isn't she ?”—Nanda was eager. 
out?” 

‘With a bound—into the arena. But when a young 
person’s out with Mitehy—!” 

“Oh, you mustn’t say anything against that. I’ve been 
out with him myself.” 

‘* Ah, but my dear child—!” Van frankly argued. 

It was not, however, a thing to notice. ‘I knew it 
would be just so. It always is when they've been like 
that.” 

“Do you mean as she apparently was? 
make one wonder a little ¢f she was?” 

*“Ob, she was—I know she was. And we’re also to 
have Harold,” Nanda continued—“‘ another of Mitchy’s 
beneficiaries. It would be a banquet, wouldn’t it? if we 
were to have them all.” 

Vanderbank hesitated, and the look he fixed on the door 
might have suggested a certain open attention to the ar- 
rival of their hostess or the announcement of other guests. 


It’s really for Mitchy and Aggie,” 


Tishy and 


** Hasn’t she come 


But doesn’t it 
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“If you haven't got them al!, you’ve got, in having me, 
I should suppose, ubout the biggest.” 

‘** Ah, what has be done for you?” Nanda asked, 

Again her friend hung fire. ** Do you remember some- 
thing you said to me, down there, ip August?” 

She looked vague, but quite unembarrassed. 
member but too well that I chattered.” 

‘** You declared to me that you knew everything.” 

““Oh yes—and I said so to Mitchy too.” 

** Well, my dear child, you don't.” 

** Because I don’t know—?” 

‘* Yes, what makes me the victim of his insutiable be- 
nevolence.” 

‘** Ah, well, if you’ve no doubt of it yourself, that’s all 
that’s required. I'm quite glad to hear of something I 
don’t know,” Nanda pursued. ‘‘And we're to have Harold 
too,” she promptly added. 

‘**As a beneficiary? Then we shall fill up! Harold 
will give us a stamp.” 

*“Won’the? I hearof nothing but his success. Mother 
wrote me that people are frantic for him; and,” said the 
girl after an instant, ‘‘do you know what Cousin Jane 
wrote me?” 

**What would she now? I'm trying io think.” 

Nanda relieved him of this effort. ‘* Why, that mother 
has transferred to him all the scruples that she felt— 
‘even to excess’—in my time, about what we might pick 
up among you all that wouldn’t be good for us.” 

“‘That’s a neat one for me/” Vanderbank declared. 

‘And I like your talk about your antediluvian ‘time.’”’ 

** Oh, it’s all over.” 

** What exactly is it,” Vanderbank presently demanded, 
‘*that you describe in that manner?” 

** Well, my little hour. And the danger of picking up.” 

‘** There’s none of it here?” 

Nanda appeared frankly to judge. 
really, Tishy, don’t you see? is natural. 

Vanderbank showed his interest. 
mother’s—?” 

‘* Well, you were all afraid.” 

Vanderbank laughed straight out. 
telling her that?” 

“*Oh, she knows it. I’ve heard her say herself you 
were.” 

** Ah, J was,” he concurred. 
of that before.” 

‘I’m speaking now of all of you,” said Nanda. ‘‘ But 
it was she who was most so, for she tried—I know she 
did, she told me so—to control you. And it was when 
you were most controlled—” 

Van’s amusement took it up. 
deleterious?” 

“Yes, because, of course, what’s so awfully unutter 
able is just what we most notice. Tishy knows that,” 
Nanda wonderfully observed. 

As the reflection of her tone might have been caught 
by an observer in Vanderbank’s face, it was in all prob- 
ability caught by his interlocutress, who, superficially, 
however, need have recognized there—what was all she 
showed — but the right manner of waiting for dinner. 
‘**The better way then is to dash right in? That’s what 
our friend here does?” 

**Oh, you know what she does!” the girl replied as if 
with a sudden drop of interest in the question. She also 
turned to the opening of the door. 

It was Tishy who at last appeared, and her guest had 
his greeting ready. ‘“‘ We're talking of the deliente mut 
ters as to which you think it’s better to dash right in; but 
I’m bound to say your inviting a hungry man to dinner 
doesn’t appear to be one of them.” 

The sign of Tishy Grendon—as it had been often called 
in a society in which variety of reference had brouglit to 
high perfection, for usual safety, the sense of signs—was 
a retarded facial glimmer that, in respect to any subject, 
closed up the rear of the procession. It had beer suid of 
her indeed that when processions were at all rapid she 
was usually to be found, on a false impression of her 
whereabouts, mixed up with the next; so that now, for 
instance, by the time she had reached the point of saying 
to Vanderbank, ‘‘ Are you really hungry?” Nanda lad 
begun to appeal to him for some praise of their hostess’s 
appearance. ‘This was of course with soft. looks, up and 
down, at her clothes. ‘Isn't she too nice? Did you ever 
see anything so lovely?” 

“T’m so faint with inanition,” Van replied to Mrs 
Grendon, ‘* that—like the traveller in the desert, isn’t it? 
—I only make out, as an oasis or a mirage, a sweet green 
rustling blur. 1 don’t trust you.” 

“I don’t trust you,” Nanda said on her friend’s behalf. 
*‘She isn’t ‘green’—men are amazing: they don't know 
the dearest old blue that ever was seen.” 

“Ts it your ‘old blue’?” Vanderbank. monocular, very 
earnestly asked. ‘‘I can imagine it was ‘dear,’ but I 
should have thought—” 

‘It was yellow "—Nanda helped him out—“ if I hadn't 
kindly told you.” Tishy’s figure showed the confidence 
of objects consecrated by publicity; bodily speaking a 
beautiful human plant, it might have taken the hist No- 
vember gale to account for the completeness with which, 
in some quarters, she had shed her leaves. Her compan- 
ions could only emphasize by the direction of their eyes 
the nature of tie openetititey with which a spectator 
would have seen them saddled—a choice, as to conscious- 
ness, between the effect of her being and the effect of her 
not being dressed. ‘Oh, I'm hideous—of course I know 
it,”* said Tishy. ‘I’m only just clean. Here’s Nanda 
now, who’s beautiful,” she vaguely continued, ‘and 
Nanda—” 

‘*Oh but, darling, Nanda’s clean too !” the young lady 
in question interrupted; on which her fellow-guest could 
only laugh with her as in relief from the antithesis of 
which her presence of mind had averted the completion, 
little indeed, for the most part, as, in Mrs, Grendon’s talk, 
that element of style was involved. 

‘There's nothing, in such a matter,” Vanderbank ob- 
served as if it were the least he could decently swy, *‘ like 
challenging inquiry; and here’s Harold, preci-ely,” he 
went on in the next breath, “as clear and crisp and un 
defiled as a fresh five-pound note.” 

“A fresh one?”—Harold had passed in a flash from his 
hostess. ‘*A man who, like me, hasn’t seen one for six 
months, could perfectly do, I assure you, with one that 
has lost its what-do-you-call it.” He kissed Nanda with 
a friendly peck, then, more completely. aware, hid a 
straighter apprehension for Tishy. ‘‘ My dear child, you 
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scem to have lost something, though I'll say for you that 
one doesn’t miss it.” 

Mrs. Grendon looked from him to Nanda, ‘‘ Does he 
mean anything very nasty? I can only understand you 
When Nanda explains,” she returned to Harold. ‘In 
fact there’s scarcely anything I understand except when 
Nanda explains. It’s too dreadful her being away 80 
much now with strange people, whom I’m sure she can’t 
bevin to do for what she does for me; it makes me miss 
her all round. And the only thing I've come across that 
she can’t explain,” Tishy launched straight at her friend, 
‘is what on earth she’s doing there.” 

“Why, she’s working Mr. Longdon, like a good, true 
irl,” Harold said , “like a good, true daughter and even, 
though she doesn’t love me nearly so much as I love “er, 
I will say, like a good, true sister. I'm bound to tell you, 
my dear Tishy,” he went on, ‘that I think it awfully 
happy, with the trend of manners, for any really nice 
young thing to be a bit lost to sight. London, upon my 
honor, is quite too awful for girls, and any big house in 
the country is as much worse—with the promiscuities and 
opportunities and all that—as you know for yourselves. 
7 know some places,” Harold declared, ‘‘ where, if I had 
any girls, I'd see ’em shot before I'd take ‘em.” 

“Oh, you know too much, my dear boy!” Vanderbank 
remarked with commiseration, 

‘“Ah, my brave old Van,” the youth returned, ‘‘ don’t 
speak as-if you had illusions. I know,” he pursued to the 
ladies, ‘just where some of Van's must have perished, 
and some of the places I've in mind are just where he has 
left his tracks. A man must be wedded to sweet super- 
stitions, not, nowadays, to have to open his eyes. Nanda, 
love,’ he benevolently concluded, ‘* stay where you are. 
So, at least, I sha’n’t blush for you. That you’ve the 
good fortune to have reached your time of life with so lit- 
tle injury to your innocence makes you a case by yourself, 
of which we must recognize the claims. If Tishy can’t 
stump you, that’s nothing against you—Tishy comes of 
one of the few innocent English families that are left. 
Yes, you may all ery ‘ Oho!’"—but I defy you to name 
me, sry, five, or at most seven, in which some awful thing 
or other hasu’t happened. Of course ours is one, and 
Tishy’s is one, and Van's is one, and Mr. Longdon’s is 
one, and that makes you, bang off, four. So there you 
are!” Harold gayly wound up, 

I see now why he’s the rage!” Vanderbank observed 
to Nanda 

But Mrs. Grendon expressed to their young friend a 
lingering wonder. ‘Do you mean you go in for the 
adoption—?" 

‘Oh, Tishy!” Nanda mildly murmured. 

Harold, however, had his own tact. ‘* The dear man’s 
taking her quite over? Not altogether unreservedly. 
I'm with the governor: I think we ought to get something. 
‘Oh yes, dear mana, but what do you give us for her?’— 
that’s what / should say tohim. I mean, don’t you know, 
I dou’t think she’s making quite the bargain she might. 
If he were to want me I don’t say he mightn’t have me, 
but I should have it on my conscience to make it in one 
way oranothera good thing for my parents. You are nice, 
old woman "—he turned to his sister—‘t and one can still 
fecl, for the flower of your youth, something of the won- 
derful ‘reverence’ that we were all brought up on; for 
God's sake therefore—all the more—don't really close with 
him till you've had another word or two with me. I'll be 
hanged” —he appealed:to the company again—‘ if he 
shall have her for nothing!’ 

See rather,” Vanderbank said to Mrs. Grendon, ‘‘ how 
little it’s like your really losing her that she should be 
able, this evening, fairly to bring the dear man to you. 
At this rate we don't lose her—-we simply get him as well.” 

Ah, but is it quite the dear man’s company we want ?” 

and Harold looked anxious and acute. ‘If that’s the 
best arrangement Nanda cah make—!” 

‘If he hears as talking in this way, which strikes me 
as very horrible,” Nanda interposed very simply and 
gravely, ‘1 don't think we're likely to get anything.” 

‘Oh, Harold's talk,” Vanderbank protested, ‘ offers, I 
think, an extraordinary interest ; only, I’m bound to say, 
it crushes me to the earth. I’ve to make, at least, as I 
listen to him, a big effort to bear up. It doesn’t seem 
long ago,” he pursued to his young friend, ‘‘ that I used 
to feel | was in it; but the way you bring it home to me, 
dreadful youth, that I’m already xot—!” 

Harold looked earnest to understand, ‘‘ The hungry 
generations tread you down—is that it?” 

Vanderbank gave a fine sad head-shake. ‘* We speak a 
different language.” 

‘Ah, but L think T perfectly understand yours!” 

“That's just my anguish—and your advantage. It’s 
awfully curious,” Vanderbank went on to Nanda, ‘* but 
I feel as if T must figure to him, you know, very much as 
Mr. Longdon figures to me. Mr. Longdon doesn’t, some- 
how, get into me. Yet I do, I think, into him. But we 
don’t matter!” 

**We'?’—Nanda, with her eyes on him, echoed it. 

‘*Mr. Longdon and I, It can’t be helped, I suppose,” 
he went on, for Tishy, with sociable sadness, ‘‘ but it zs 
short innings.” 

Mrs. Grendon, who was clearly credulous, looked posi- 
tively frightened. ‘‘Ah, but, my dear, thank you! I 
haven't begun to dive.” 

‘* Well, 7 have—that’s just where it is,” said Harold. 
‘*Thank you, all the more, old Van, for the tip.” 

There. was an announcement just now at the door, and 
Tishy turned to meet the Duchess, with Harold, almost 
as if he had been master of the house, figuring but a step 
behind her. ‘*‘ Don’t mind Aer,” Vanderbank immediate} 
said to the companion with whom he was left, ‘‘ but tell 
me, while I still have hold of you, who wrote my name 
on the French novel that I noticed a few minutes since in 
the other room.” 

Nanda at first only-wondered. ‘‘If it’s there—didn’t 
you 4 

He just hesitated. ‘If it were here you would see if 
it’s my hand.” 

Nanda faltered, and for somewhat longer. ‘‘ How should 
I see? What do I know of your hand?” 

He looked at her hard. ‘ You have seen it.” 

‘*Oh—so little!” she replied with a faint smile. 

‘*Do you mean I’ve not written to you for so long? 
Sureiy I did in—when was it?” 

‘Yes, when? But why should you?” she asked in 
quite a different tone. 

He was not prepared, on this, with the right statement, 
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and what he did, after a moment, bring out, had, for the 
occasion, a little the sound of the wrong. “The beauty 
of you is that you’re too good; which, for me, is but an- 
other way of saying you're too clever. You make no 
demands. You let things go. You don’t allow, in par- 
ticular, for the human weakness that enjoys an occasional 
glimpse of the weakness of others.” 

She had deeply attende‘ to him. ‘‘ You mean perhaps 
one doesn’t show enough what one wants?” 

“T think that must be it. You're so fiendishly proud.” 

She appeared again to wonder. ‘‘ Not too much so, at 
any rate, only to want from you—” 

* Well, what?” 

‘‘Why, what's pleasant for yourself,” she simply said. 

‘*Oh dear, that’s poor bliss!” he declared. ‘* How does 
it come then,” he next said, ‘‘that, with this barrenness 
of our intercourse, I know so well your hand?” 

A series of announcements had meanwhile been made, 
with guests arriving to match them, and Nanda’s eyes, at 
this moment, engaged themselves with Mr. Longdon and 
her mother, who entered the room together. When she 
looked back to her companion, she had had time to drop 
a consciousness of his question. ‘‘If I’m proud, to you, 
I’m not good,” she said, ‘‘and if I’m good—always to you 
—I'm not proud. I know at all events, perfectly, how 
immensely you're occupied, what a quantity of work you 
get through and how every minute, for you, counts. 
Don’t make it a crime to me that I’m reasonable.” 

“No, that would show, wouldn't it? that there isn’t 
much else. But how it all comes back—!” 

‘* Well, to what?” she asked. 

“To the old story. You know how I'm occupied. You 
know how I work. You know how I manage my time.” 

*‘Oh, I see,” said Nanda. ‘‘It is my knowing, after 
all, everything.” 

‘*Everything. The book I just mentioned is one that, 
months ago—I remember now—TI lent to your mother.” 

‘*Oh, a thing in a blue cover? I remember then too.” 
Nanda’s face cleared up. ‘‘I had forgotten it was lying 
about here, but I must have brought it—in fact, I remem- 
ber I did—for Tishy. And 1 wrote your name on it so 
that we might know—” 

‘That I hadn't lent it to either of yon? It didn’t occur 
to you to write your own?” Vanderbank went on. 

“ Well, but if it isn’t mine? It ¢sn’¢ mine, I’m sure.” 

‘* Therefore, also, if it can’t be Tishy’s—” 

‘*Tt’s simple enough—it’s mother’s.” 

‘**Simple’?” Vanderbank laughed. ‘‘I like you! And 
may I ask if you've read the work?” 

“Oh yes.” Then she wonderfully said: ‘“ For Tishy.” 

‘*To see if it would do?” 

‘*‘T've often done that,” the girl returned. 

‘* And she takes your word?” 

‘Generally. I think I remember she did that time.” 

Vanderbank hesitated. ‘‘ And read the thing?” 

“Oh, no!” said Nanda. 

He looked at her a moment longer. ‘‘ You’re too par- 
ticular!” he rather oddly sounded, turning away with it 
to meet Mr. Longdon. 


XXVIII. 

When, after dinner, the company was restored to the 
upper rooms, the Duchess was on her feet as soon as the 
door opened for the entrance of the gentlemen. Then it 
might have been seen that she had a purpose, for after 
the elements had again, with a due amount of the usual 
shuffling and mismatching, been mixed, her case proved 
the first to have been settied. She had got Mr. Longdon 
beside her on a sofa that was just right for two. ‘I’ve 
seized you without a scruple,” she frankly said, ‘* for there 
are things I want to say to you as well as, very particu- 
larly, to ask. More than anything else, of course, I want 
again to thank you.” 

No collapse of Mr. Longdou’s was ever incompatible 
with his sitting well forward. ‘‘* Again’?” 

‘*Do you Took so blank,” she demanded, ‘‘ because 
you've really forgotten the gratitude I expressed to you 
when you were so good as to bring Nanda up for Aggie’s 
marriage ?—or because you don’t think it a matter I should 
trouble myself to return to? How can I help it,” she 
went on without waiting for his answer, ‘if I see your 
hand in everything that has happened since the so inter- 
esting talk I had with you last summer at Mertle? There 
have been times when I’ve really thought of writing to 
you; I've even had a bold bad idea of proposing myself 
to you for a Sunday. Then the crisis, my momentary 
alarm, has struck me as blowing over, and I’ve felt I could 
wait for some luck like this, which would sooner or later 
come.” Her companion, however, appeared to leave the 
luck so on her hands that she could only snatch up, to 
cover its nudity, the next handsomest assumption. ‘I 
see you cleverly guess that what I’ve been worried about 
is the effect on Mrs. Brook of the loss of her dear Mitchy. 
If you’ve not, at all events, had your own impression of 
this effect, isn’t that only because, these last months, 
you've seen so littleof her? J’ve seen,” said the Duchess, 
‘‘enough and to spare.” She waited as if for her vision, 
on this, to be flashed back at her, but the only result of 
her speech was that her friend looked hard at somebod 
else. It was just this symptom indeed that perhaps suf- 
ficed her, for in a minute she was again afloat. ‘ Things 
have turned out so much as J desire them that I should 
really feel wicked not to have a bu:ble heart. There’s 
a quarter indeed,” she added with a noble unction, “ to 
which I don’t fear to say for myself that no day and no 
night pass without my showing it. However, you Eng- 
lish, I know, don’t like one to speak of one’s religion. 
I’m just as simply thankful for mine—I mean with as lit- 
tle sense of indecency or agony about it—as I am for my 
health or my carriage. My point is, at any rate, that I 
say in no cruel spirit of triumph, yet do, none the less, 
very distinctly say, that Mr. Mitchett’s disgusted patron- 
ess may be now to be feared.” These words had the 
sound of a climax, and she had brought them out as if, 
with her duty done, to leave them ; but something that 
took place, for her eye, in the face Mr. Longdon had half 
averted gave her after an instant what he might have 
called her second wind. ‘Oh, I know you think she al- 
ways has been. But you’ve exaggerated—as to that; and 
I don’t say that even at present it’s anything we sha’n’t 
get the better of. Only we must keep our heads. We 
must remember that from her own point of view she has 
her grievance, and we must at least look as if we trusted 
her, That, you know, is what you've never quite done.” 

Mr. Longdon gave out a murmur of discomfort which 
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produced in him a change of position, and the sequel to 
the change was that he presently accepted from his cush- 
ioned angle of the sofa the definite support it could 
offer. If his eyes, moreover, had not met his compan- 
ion's, they had been brought, by the hand he repeatedly 
and somewhat distressfully passed over them, closer to 
the question of which of the alien objects presented to his 
choice it would cost him least to profess to handle. 
What he had already paid, a spectator would easily have 
gathered from the long, suppressed wriggle that had 
ended in his falling back, was some sacrifice of his habit 
of not privately depreciating those to whom he was pub- 
licly civil. It was plain, however, that when he present- 
ly spoke his thought had taken a stretch. ‘‘I’m sure 
I’ve fully intended to be everything that’s proper. But 
I don’t think Mr. Vanderbank cares for her.” 

It kindled in the Duchess an immediate light. ‘* Vous 
avez bien de Vesprit. You put one at one’s ease. I’ve been 
vaguely groping, while you’re already there. It’s really 
only for Nanda he cares,” 

‘* Yes—really.” 

The Duchess hesitated. 
much?” 

‘**] haven’t asked him.” 

She had another, but a briefer pause. ‘Don’t you 
think it about time you should?” Once more she wait- 
ed, then seemed to feel that her opportunity wouldn't. 
‘“ We've worked a bit together, but you don’t take me 
into your confidence. I dare say you don’t believe I’m 
quite straight. Don’t you really see how I must be?” 
She had a pleading note which made him at last fix her. 
“ Don’t you see,” she went on with the advantage of it, 
“that, having got all 1 want for myself, I haven't a 
motive in the world for spoiling the fun of another? I 
don’t want in the least, I assure you, to spoil even Mrs. 
Brook’s; for how will she get a bit less out of him—I 
mean than she does now—if what you desire should take 
place? Honestly, my dear man, that’s quite what J de- 
sire, and I only want, over and above, to help you. What 
I feel for Nanda, believe me, is pure pity. I won't say 
I'm frantically grateful to her, because, in the long-run— 
one way or another—she’ll have found her account. It 
nevertheless worries me to see her, and all the more be- 
cause of this very certitude, which you've so kindly just 
settled for me, that our young man hasn't really, with her 
mother—” 

Whatever the certitude Mr. Longdon had kindly settled, 
it was in another interest that he at this moment broke in. 
“Is he your young man too?” 

She was not too much amused to cast about her. 
‘**Aren’t such marked ornaments of life a little the prop- 
erty of all who admire and enjoy them?” 

“You ‘enjoy’ him?” Mr. Longdon asked in the same 
straightforward way. 

‘‘Immensely.” 

His silence, for a little, seemed the sign of a plan. 
“What is it he hasn’t done with Mrs. Brook?” 

‘* Well, the thing that would be the complication. He 
hasn’t gone beyond a certain point. You may ask how 
one knows such matters, but I’m afraid I’ve not quite a 
receipt for it. A woman knows, but she can’t tell. They 
haven’t done, as it’s called, anything wrong.” 

Mr. Longdon frowned. ‘It would be extremely horrid 
if they had.” 

** Ah, but, for you and me who know life, it isn’t that 
that—if other things had made for it—would have pre- 
vented! As it happens, however, we've got off easily. 
She doesn’t speak to him—” 

She had forms he could only take up. ‘‘‘ Speak’ to 
him—?” 

‘* Why, as much as she would have liked to be able to 
believe.” 

‘*Then where’s the danger of which you appear to wish 
to warn me?” 

‘** Just in her feeling, in the case, as most women would 
feel. You see she did what she could for her daughter. 
She did, I’m bound to say, as that sort of thing goes 
among you people, a good deal. She treasured up, she 
nursed along Mitchy, whom she would also, though of 
course not so much, have liked for herself. Nanda, with 
a word, could have kept him on, becoming thereby, for 
your plan, so much the less accessible. That would have 
thoroughly obliged her mother, but your little English 
girls, in these altered times—oh, I know how you feel 
them!—don’t stand on such trifles; and—even if you 
think it odd of me—I can’t defend myself, though I've 
so directly profited, against a certain compassion also for 
Mrs. Brook’s upset. As a good-natured woman I feel, in 
short, for both of them; I deplore, all round, what’s after 
all rather a sad relation. Only, as I tell you, Nanda’s the 
one, I naturally say to myself, for me now most to think 
of: if I don’t assume too much, that is, that you don’t 
suffer by my freedom.” 

Mr. Longdon put by with a mere drop of his eyes the 
question of his suffering: there was so clearly, for him, 
an issue more relevant. ‘‘ What do you know of my 
‘plan’?” 

“Why, my dear man, haven’t I told you that ever 
since Mertle, I’ve made out your hand? What on earth, 
for other people, can your action look like but an adop- 
tion?” 

“*Of—a—him ?” 

‘You're delightful. Of—a—her! If it does come to 
the same thing for you, so much the better. That, at any 
rate, is what we're all taking it for, and Mrs. Brook her. 
self en téte. She sees—through your generosity—Nanda’s 
life, more or less, at the worst, arranged for, and that’s 
just what gives her a good conscience.” 

If Mr. Longdon breathed rather hard it seemed to show 
at least that he followed. ‘‘ What does she want of a 
good conscience?” 

From under her high tiara, an instant, she almost looked 
down at him. ‘‘ Ah, you do hate her!” 

He colored, but held his ground. ‘‘ Don’t you tell me 
yourself she’s to be feared?” 

‘Yes, and watched. But—if possible—with amuse- 
ment.” 

** Amusement?” Mr. Longdon faintly gasped. 

‘*Look at her now,” his friend went on with an indica- 
tion that was indeed easy to embrace. Separated from 
them by the width of the room, Mrs. Brook was, though 
placed in profile, fully presented; the satisfaction with 
which she had lately sunk upon a light gilt chair marked 
itself as superficial and was moreover visibly not con- 
firmed by the fact that Vanderbank’s high-perched head, 
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arrested before her in a general survey of opportunity, 
gave her eyes, in conversation, too prayerful a flight. 
Their companions were dispersed, some in the other room, 
and for the occupants of the Duchess’s sofa they made, 
as a couple in communion, a picture, framed and de- 
tached, vaguely reduplicated in the high polish of the 
French floor. ‘‘She 7s tremendously preity.” The Duch- 
ess appeared to drop this as a plea for indulgence aud to 
be impelled in fact by her interlocutor’s sileuce to carry 
it further. ‘‘I’'ve never at all thought, you know, that 
Nanda touches ber.” 

Mr. Longdon demurred. ‘Do you mean for beauty?” 

His friend, for his simplicity, discriminated. *‘ Ah, 
they’ve neither of them * beauty.’ That's not a word to 
make free with. But the mother has grace.” 

** And the daughter hasn't?” 

‘Not a line. You answer me of course, when I say 
that, with your adored Lady Julia, and will want to know 
what then becomes of the lucky resemblance. 1 quite 
grant you that Lady Julia must have had the thing we 
speak of. But that dear, sweet, blessed thing is very 
much the same lost secret as the dear sweet blessed 
other thing that went away with it—the decent leisure 
that, for the most part, we’ve also seen the last of. It’s 
the thing, at any rate, that poor Nanda and all her kind 
have most effectually got rid of. Oh, if you’d trust me 
a little more you'd see that I’m quite at one with you on 
all the changes for the worse. I bear up, but I’m old 
enough to have known. All the same, Mrs. Brook has 
something—say what you like—when she bends that little 
brown head. Dieu sait comme elle se coiffe, but what she 
gets out of it—! Only look.” 

Mr. Longdon conveyed in an indescribable manner that 
he had retired toa great distance; yet even from this posi- 
tion he must have launched a glance that showed him a 
middle way. ‘‘ They both know you're watching them.” 

“And don’t they know you are? Poor Mr. Van has a 
consciousness!” 

‘**So should L if two terrible women—” 

‘*Were admiring you both at once?” The Duchess 
folded the big feathered fan that had partly protected 
their range. ‘* Well, she, poor dear, can’t help it. She 
wants him herself.” 

At the drop of the Duchess’s fan he restored his nip- 
pers. ‘‘ And he doesn’t—not a bit—want her!” 

“There it is. She has put down her money, as it were. 
without a return. She has given Mitchy up and got 
nothing instead.” 

There was delicacy, vet there was distinctness, in Mr. 
Longdon’s reserve. ** Do you call me nothing?” 

The Duchess, at this, fairly swelled with her happy 
stare. ‘* Then it ¢s an adoption?” She forbore to press, 
however; she only went on: ‘‘It isn’t a question, my dear 
man, of what J call it. You don’t make love to her.” 

“Dear me,” said Mr. Longdon, ‘* what would she have 
had?” 

“That could be more charming, you mean, than your 
famous ‘loyalty’? Oh, caro mio, she wants it straighter! 
But I shock you,” his companion quickly added. 

The manner in which he firmly rose was scirce a de- 
nial; yet he stood for a moment in place. ** What, after 
all, can she do?” 

**She can keep Mr. Van.” 

Mr. Longdon wondered. ‘‘ Where?” 

‘“*T mean till it’s too late. She can work on him.” 

**But how?” 

Covertly again the Duchess had followed the effect of 
her friend's perceived movement ou Mrs. Brook, who also 
got up. She gave a rap with her fan on his leg. ‘* Sit 
down—you'll see.” 

(TO KE CONTINUED.] 


SAN GERONIMO. 


The Pueblo Endfan’s WMolidan. 


SWIFT ARROW’S TALE. 


Tue Indian tells us the story of his people and their 
holiday as we sit in the cool shade of our adobe house: 

‘Many years ago, when ground was new and rocks 
were wet, we hed good chief. When he die we hed big 
day, feast, every year on day he die. We was in dis Nord 
San Luis Valley somewhere den. Some hunters came 
here, and tell Indians fine place, so dey move here, my 
people, five hundred years ago. Oh! full of game dis 
country; many buffaloes right over dere, lots deer an’ wild 
horses. We hed squashes, beans, corn, plums, lots dings. 

‘* You say we no hed horses, but we have tradition dat 
we got horses same like deers and buffaloes. Spanyars 
didn’ bring deers and buffalo an’ beans an’ corn, We hed 
it. We were not Cavolic den, same like Apaches. My 
people didn’ know no white man. Us’t be all time good 
friends to Apaches. Utes no good. 

“One day one Spanyar came from de west, riding on 
one mule to Pueblo. (Dey never before saw one mule or 
one cow. No goat, no sheep eeder.) Den dey say he come 
from somewhere else. Dis is some oder nation. Some of 
dem want to kill dat man. Some say no kill him, he good. 
So chief say no kill him. In few years one troop come 
trading goods. Dey lives neighbors one mont’. Den dey 
say it be good to be Cat’olic. De priests baptized on one 
day, when we all hed feast an’ races. After while dey got 
us to have dat feast and dances on last day Se’tember, so 
dey call it San Geronimo. 

‘En few years dey no like it to be Cat’olic, and kill 
priests an’ teachers, an’ all but one Spanyar. He hid in 
bushes, escape, bring out some big troop. Dey hed battle 
in November. My people run in mountains an’ left all 
crops in houses. Spanyars burnt all houses. My people 
got very poor, an’ den dey avas living by hunting. Dey 
live dat winter like de doves,-in cliff. Nex’ year dey 
commence build houses we have now. Dey bduild for 
tree year, de five stories. Dey cut de roof beams wid 
stone axes, 

‘Quite a good while, "bout t’irty year, the Spanyars no 
come. No San Geronimo dance dose year. Dey hed big 
feast on day we killed priests an’ teachers. Den Spanyars 
come back. Priests commence build church. We go an’ 
be baptized. Become Cavolic. 

‘*San Geronimo day we just have good time like Fourt’ 
July. If we don’t do nuttin’ like dees, years will be long- 
er. For de race we pick out fastest boys on each side 
of river. One side is North Pueblo; oder is Sout’. In 
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morning dat day we pay seex dollar to say mass, an’ 
dollar an’ half to cantor. Den when muss is done we 
want to come out for races. After races, big race dance; 
everybody happy. In afternoon we have chiflonetes, de 
actors. Dis is to make people laugh, dis chiflonetes. 
Didu’ have dis long time. ‘Bout hundred years ago hed 
big eclipse of sun. Den we hed big famine—no water. 
For one year people very, very poor, starved. So de chief 
he say we have chiflonetes. An’ dese actors, fony men, 
go roun’ de houses an’ make fone. so people forget dey 
hungry. So now dey have dem every year, just same. 
Dey paint dereselves up fony, and shoot straw arrows. 

**San Geronimo is for make pleasure for every body— 
white man, Indian, Mexican. Not like white man—make 
‘em poy fifty cents, one dollar, ten cents. All free.” And 
as Swift Arrow wrapped his blanket around his body and 
over one shoulder, he was proud he was an Indian. 


SAN GERONIMO DAY. 


The old bell on the church responds in musical tones 
to the rapping of two stones held in the hands of an Ind- 
ian boy. The dignified Indian governor calls out from 
the square that it is the hour for the morning mass. The 
Pueblos solemnly file into the little sanctuary and knee] 
on the ground-floor, A drummer is stationed by the 
church door, and at his sides are six gunners charging 
their muzzle-loaders. The priest’s monotone rises above 
the noise of the early morning, and soon the tinkling of a 
bell is heard. It is the signal, and the drums roll and 
the guns are fired into the air. Quiet follows, and the 
chant continues, followed at intervals by the noise of gun 
and drum. 

The Apaches, dressed in most gorgeous costumes, some 
wearing hats, dot the square with brilliancy, refusing the 
Spaniard’s religion. Visitors begin to arrive, and the 
road to Taos, three miles distant to the south, is marked 
by a trail of dust hanging in the air 

With a final roll of the drum and discharges from the 
guns, a procession comes out of the church bearing a 
small wooden image of San Geronimo. Four Indians 
hold the poles of a canopy to keep the sun from striking 
the sacred block of wood as they carry it to a bower 
overlooking the race-course. 

The young runners of the South Pueblo are seen on a 
distant roof, their naked bodies shining in the bright 
light. The minor chords of an Indian song hurry the 
people around the group of athletes as they go through 
a short dance before lining up to receive last instructions 
from the coachers. The racers are divided into groups of 
sixteen, and as they attentively listen to 1 buck’s advice 
two old men switch eagle feathers around their naked 
legs to make them swift. Then, with shrill calls, they 
trot slowly to their respective ends of the three hundred 
and forty-five yards’ course. Eight young men from each 
Pueblo are represented in each group, and feel that the 
honor of the North or South Pueblo rests in their indi- 
vidual efforts. They are naked but for the breech-clout, 
and the stripes of paint on bodies and faces. 

Many have light fluffy feathers pasted on their backs 
and legs. Stationed at short intervals along the track are 

,coachers who keep up a continual yelling. The racing 
is done by couples running the course, and as they cross 
. the line two more take it up. It takes over a quarter of 
an hour before the last pair decide the supremacy of the 
Pueblos, amidst great excitement. 

The sport commences as two runners bound from the 
start at top speed. They are greeted with cheers all 
along the line, aud some coachers strike their bodies with 
aspen branches. They race the distance evenly, so the 
two who continue start together. The next two pairs 
are as well matched as the first, and promises are for a 
close finish. But on the fifth lap comes a surprise. A 
runner with the imprint of a while hand on each breast 
takes the lead as he springs from a crouching start. He 
speeds along like an American sprinter, head up, running 
on his toes, and a great gap opens rapidly between him 
and his opponent from the North. His running is superb, 
and as he crosses the line of branches the South Pueblo 
starts with a lead of fifty yards. 

‘*That chap spent six years at Carlisle,” some one says; 
and he shows the training, for his time for the distance 
is forty-four seconds. 

I am sorry he runs so well, for the race looks hope- 
lessly lost for the North side, as, lap after lap, they can 
not lessen the gap. I climb to the top of the pueblo 
to see the whole course. There are still four more laps, 
and the Carlisle boy’s gain remainsthe same. The fourth 
from the last race begins, and the North side runner 
clinches his hands in impatience waiting for his side to 
arrive. His opponent starts long ahead of him, and he 
can see him spurt along through the dust, coached and 
whipped ahead by his friends. But at last his side crosses 
the line, and with undaunted spirit the Indian sets after 
the small figure ahead of him. How that fellow does go! 
The pride of his Pueblo spurs him ahead, and his legs 
flash over the road like a perfect machine. The crowd 
resumes interest, and. hope revives in the North sidg when 
the determined chap has cut the lead in two. It isa 
grand sight from my point of view, commanding the 
whole course, and the moving excited throng of gayly 
dressed people. The two succeeding laps shorten the 
lead somewhat, and at the far end I can see the start of 
the final race. 

An old man is furiously switching the legs of a tall 
lithe fellow with his eagle feathers, while the South starts 
off confidently. The leader is fifteen yards ahead before 
the tall Indian tears away from the old coacher. The 
excitement is high now, and a line of motion can be seen 
in the crowd as the runners pass the people. The coach- 
ers along the line run beside their men in their wild ef- 
forts to hasten them on. But it is no trouble for the 
coachers of the man behind. With set jaws, and hands 
clinched till the muscles of the forearm stand out, he 
sweeps past them all, bringing cheers of admiration from 
the audience and fear and trembling to the supporters of 
the leader. They are both good runners, the best of each 
Pueblo, saved for the last; and from my high perch there 
seems no gain, and the course half over. 

Yes, there is a gain—that tall Indian behind is surely 
creeping up, and his friends whoop and yell as they close 
in behind, trying to see the finish. e throws up his 
head as the hair falls in his face, and puts all his efforts 
into his spurt. I recognize him at that moment. It is 
Swift Arrow. And with a yell I lean ’way out from the 
*‘doby chimney. ‘* Beat him out—beat him out!” I cry, in 


, 


excitement. He does not need my advice, for thousands 
of voices rend the air as his spurt brings him closer every 
second. Twenty-five yards more, and the South still has 
the lead. Swift Arrow’s face is fiercely strained, and the 
muscles of his jaw are knots of light and shade. Tied! 
His name is not in vain. But will he*win? His oppo- 
nent feels him at his side, and tries hard to spurt the last 
remaining ten yards. The two black heads wre side by 
side, a yellow knot flying from Swift Arrow’s hair, and a 
blue one holding the long locks of his opponent. They 
struggle ahead with supremest effort. Pride is the 
Indian's moving force, and it tells now as the two pairs 
of legs fly evenly through the dust. ‘* North!” ‘* South!” 
rise from the din of the excitement, and with a happy 
heart | see the yellow knot forge ahead as they cross the 
finish. 

The crowds of wagons and horsemen close in around 
the pucblo as the deep boom, boom of a big tomtom 1s 
heard. The racers have put on their moccasins, and form 
two bodies of dancers. The grouping is the same as in 
the preparatory dances, a close compact muss of Indians 
elbow to elbow. But a song that stirs you like the great 
movement in a Beethoven symphony rises from the many 
voices. The happy, quickly moving rhythth is echoed 
in the banging of the big drum, the jingling of many 
sleigh-bells, and the explosions of guns. Aspen leaves 
wave over the heads of the racers; nuked bovs and old 
men join the dancers; many of the crowd take up the 
infectious motion and song, and bounce up and down on 
their feet as they laughingly try to catch the song. The 
time grows quicker; the singers put more ‘‘snap” into 
tlie song, and dance in great joy, moving slowly sideways 
before the pueblo. Indian women on the roofs throw 
bread and fruit down on the crowd, the stern-faced gov- 
ernor presses back the people with the silver-headed cane 
presented to his tribe by Presideut Lincoln, old men busi- 
ly chase cameras away from the scene, and three bright 
red Apache squaws ride beside the dancers. 

Arrived at the end of the pueblo, the song dies down, 
and with a whoop the dancers break through the crowd 
and joyfully rush across the little bridge, some stopping 
at the creek to throw water into their dry mouths. The 
Mexican horsemen plunge through the water, followed by 
the Apache squaws, 

The dance is renewed on the other side, and winds 
around the underground council-chamber and under the 
scaffoldings. The three squaws have dismounted, and 
dance and sing in the middle of the group, undisturbed 
by the jolly racers. The noonday sun beats down on 
the bare backs, and beads of perspiration stand out on 
the painted foreheads. The dust rises in clouds, but 
neither the cheerfulness of the song nor the steady ham- 
mer of the drum abates till the circle around the square is 
completed. Then with wild ‘hi yi’s” the racers run for 
their homes and dinners. 

The great crowd settles down at lunch-time, and sets 
its tables on the wagon seats. Indian women come down 
the ladders with baskets of wheat on their lieads, which 
they trade to the fruit merchants for apples and peaches. 
Some of the Mexicans dine with their Indi:in friends. 
American women buy the ornaments off the richly decked 
Apache’s head and body. The newspaper men compare 
notes, and the ‘‘ kodak fiends” tell of many serious trou- 
bles, usually averted by a good cigar or ‘‘ two bits.” 

Some Mexican boys rush by on horseback, one waving 
a live rooster over his bead. They are in for sport of 
their own. Planting the poor bird in the ground, with 
its head protruding, they run by, trying to pull it from 
its place. The successful boy rides swiftly off with his 
prize, the others after. They all struggle for the rooster, 
grappling and fighting, till little is left of the chicken. 
The Mexican who tore him from the ground has nothing 
to tell of his victory but two legs, a few feathers clinging 
to his torn clothes, a flushed face, and a perspiring horse. 


THE CHIFLONETES, 


The afternoon is half gone, when two strangely painted 
figures mount from the underground council -chamber. 
Their naked bodies and faces are painted in black and 
white stripes, and bunches of withered grasses are stuck 
into the hair, These are the ‘ chiflonetes,” or, as Bande- 
lier calls them, the ‘‘delight - makers.” The black and 
white stripes are emblematic of the durkness and light of 
the eclipse which caused their establishment, and the 
withered grass symbolizes the parched crops 

They proceed to ‘‘make fone,” and a crowd of chil- 
dren follow them in glee. Some of the little brown babies 
cry in terror as the weird Indians come along, but to most 
of them it is the much talked-of, long looked-for event of 
the year. The *‘chiflonetes” succeed in surrounding 
themselves with an audience, and, just as their American 
brothers do in the circus, tell a good joke, or start a song 
and get badly out of tune. They stand on the little bridge 
and dance as funnily as possible, then chase the children 
around. They go through clown gymnastics, squatting 
on the ground in all shapes, standing on their heads or on 
each other’s neck, play leap-frog, and cut up ‘* monkey- 
shines ” until they are tired. 

After a short rest, the funny meu, aided by a third Ind- 
jan, again appear. Now they are armed with bows and 
light straw arrows, and sing a jolly hunting-song. They 
discover imaginary tracks, in the vicinity of the tall pole, 
out in the square. They lead evidently toward the pole, 
and there they lose the trail. Finally one Indian examines 
the pole, and, to his surprise, finds the footprints again. 
Up the trail goes, and bending back their heads, the ‘‘chif- 
lonetes ” see a dead sheep hanging at the top. They get 
out their straw arrows and try hard to bring down the 
game. As shooting is in vain, they shake the pole, and 
chop at it with stones, getting much humor out of sharp- 
ening the stones on boards, etc. They keep this up for 
nearly an hour, the only interruptions coming when they 
stop their play and seriously throw gravel at the holders 
of cameras. Eventually a short ladder is brought, and a 
** chiflonete ” is started up the pole. It takes him at least 
a quarter of an hour to climb up, as he spends most of the 
time slipping back. But at last the sheep is reached, and 
it and the bread and fruit beside it are lowered to the 
ground. The fun is a little tiresome, lacking the ‘‘ vim” 
and “‘snap” of our American foolishness, but it is as light 
and absurd as a comic opera. 

The “chiflonetes ” are another ray of light on the Indian’s 
character, and show that beneath the serious dignity of 
his severe face lies a sense of humor as keen as his white 
brothers’, Ernest L. BLUMENSCHEIN, 
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A PRIMITIVE VILLAGE NEAR CAGUAS. 











COUNTRY HOUSE OF A WELL-TO-DO PUCRTORIQUENO. 

















NATIVE TYPES—A MOTHER AND CHILDKEN IN STREET CAROUSAL OF CAGUAS, 
COSTUMI 


PUERTO RICO—OUR WEST-INDIAN ACQUISITION AND ITS PEOPLE. 
PuHoToGRAPus BY WILLIAM DiINwIppDIg£, SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF ‘‘ HARPER'S WEEKLY.” 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Announcements for 1809 





HARPER’S BAZAR during 1899 will publish exclusive designs in dress. Its pages will 
reflect the prevailing modes of fashion, and will be the best obtainable authority on such matters. 





The Paris Letter 
By MISS KATHARINE DE FOREST 
will describe week by week the fash- 
ions of Paris and all those little 
points of dress that give excellent 
aid in making a gown attractive. 














Serial Stories 


have seldom been equalled for diversity of plot and purpose. 
KIT KENNEDY THE MELOON FARM 


Serial Story by S. R. CROCKET1 Serial Story by MARIA LOUISE POOL 


A CONFIDENT TO-MORROW 
Serial Story by BRANDER MATTHEWS 


THE BUSY MOTHER 
By ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOCH 
THE DEAF CHILD 
By MRS. ANNIE RAMSEY 
WHAT THE CITY DOES SOR WOMEN 
By MRS. EVA DIXON SMITH 


WHAT WOMEN HAVE ACHIEVED IN ART 
By MRS. MAUD ANDREWS OHL 


10 CENTS A NUMBER - 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
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SERIAL STORIES 
‘‘FORWARD, MARCH!” GAVIN HAMILTON 
By Kirk Munroe By Molly Elliot Seawell 


before Santiago. venture. 


TRAVEL, SPORT, AND ADVENTURE 


ALASKAN FISHERMEN. Sy H. C. Jerome. 

ARCTIC WAYFARERS. Jy Cyrus C. Adams. 

BICYCLE POLO. &y A. H. Godfrey. 

TREE-TOP CLUB HOUSES. Ay Dan Beard. 

THE ART OF FLY-FISHING. Sy £. C. Kent. 
TWO-FOOTED FIGURE-SKATING. By W. G. van 7. Sutphen. 


INTERESTING DEPARTMENTS 


There are four departments in every issue of the 
ROUND TABLE, occupying from eight to twelve pages 
every month. These are: 


The Editor’s Table, containing short papers giving all 
sorts of useful hints interesting to youth. 


Stamps and Coins. A department given over to philately 
and numismatics, with questions and answers on the 
subject. 


Problems and Puzzles, of which there are a dozen or 


The Camera Club. 
ing a vast amount of valuable information to lovers of the art. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 
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The New York Letter 
By MRS. ANNIE T. ASHMORE 
will describe the fashions of New 
York, and at the same time offer 
many valuable suggestions which 
will be appreciated by every woman. 


The London Letter 

By Our Special Correspondent 
Tailor-made gowns and out-door 
fashions of London will be carefully 
described for the readers of the 
BAZAR by this well-known expert. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
of certain gowns in each issue of the BAZAR will be 
sold at a nominal price. With the use of these patterns 
stylish dresses can be made by any one at a moderate cost. 


A MIRROR OF FASHION 


Short-Story Contributors 
The serial stories to appear during 1899 in the BAZAR __ MARY E. WILKINS 
OCTAVE THANET 
MARION HARLAND 
RUTH McENERY STUART 
ELIA W. PEATTIE 


REPRESENTATIVE ARTICLES TO APPEAR 


HOW WOMEN MAY EARN A LIVING 


SUBSCRIPTION, $400 A YEAR 


Publishers, New York, N. Y. 
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HARPER'S ROUND TABLE 


A Monthly Magazine for Youth 


is a story of a young hero’s advent- deals with the time of Frederick the 
ures with Roosevelt’s Rough Riders Great. It is a strong story of ad- An Exchange of Ships 





more offered each month for solution. AT LAS GUASIMAS 


Colored Fashion Plates 


The key-note of color in dress will be struck once a 
month by these colored fashion plates, a ready and easy 
means of solving what is at times a troublesome problem. 





MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
EVA WILDER BRODHEAD 
CHRISTINE T. HERRICK 
CAROLINE B. BURRELL 


By HELEN DOUGLAS 
GIRLS’ HOMES IN NEW YORK 
By ALICE KATHERINE FALLOWS 
AFTER COLLEGE, WHAT? 
By ADALINE W. STERLING 


FIRST AID TO THE INJURED 
By DR. GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY 














SOME SHORT STORIES 
Scouting On the Plains The Gunshot Mine 
By *‘ Buffalo Bill” By Charles F. Lummis 
The King’s Treasure Ship Wolves vs. Discipline 
By Reginald Gourlay By Henry W. Fisher 


A Dandy at His Best 
By George E. Walsh By Julian Ralph 


TRUE STORIES OF THE WAR 


A WAR CORRESPONDENT AFLOAT. &y Curiion 7. Chapman. 
WITH CAPRON AT EL CANEY. By Fletcher C. Ransome. 
CRUISING WITH DEWEY. Ay lV. W. Stone. 

A SCARED FIGHTER. Ay W. /. Henderson, 

BILLY OF BATTERY B. Ay Colgate Baker 

THE RESCUE OF REDWAY. Ay Harold Martin. 


VALUABLE PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


will be open to subscribers to the ROUND TABLE dur- 
ing 1899, in which two hundred and thirty-five dollars 
will be distributed to lucky winners, 
PRIZES FOR PHOTOGRAPHS 
$145! $145! $145! 


SHORT-STORY PRIZES 
First, $75; Second, $50; Third, $25 
og PRIZES FOR COMIC SKETCHES—A HOST OF FUN 
First, $20; Second, $10; Third, $5 


A department devoted to photography, and contain- Many other attractive stories, articles, and features will appear during 1899, 


too numerous to be mentioned in this limited space. 


10 Cents a Copy; $1 00 a Year. 


aponess » HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 
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Important Holiday Books: 


BISMARCK’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


BISMARCK, the Man and the Statesman: Being the Reflections and Reminiscences of Otto, Prince von Bismarck. 
Written and Dictated by Himself after his Retirement from Office. Translated from the German under the Super- 
vision of A. J. Burier, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Two volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops. About 750 pages. $7 50. 





Phe Gedanken und Erinnerungen of Prince Bismarck was written and pre- | cences constitute not alone the autobiography of a great statesman, but the most impor- 

himself. It will be, therefore, the only authoritative biography of the Iron tant contribution to historical literature in the last quarter of a century. The publication 

Chancellor, who stamped his personality upon the politics of Europe for more than half a of these Memoirs is an international event of importance. ‘The book appears simultane- 
century during the most important years of Central European history. These Reminis- ously from the house of Cotta in Germany and from Harper & Brothers in New York, 


THROUGH ASIA 


By Sven Hepix. With Two Maps and Two Plates Printed in Colors, and about 280 Illustrations by the Author and from 
Photographs. About 1300 pages. Two volumes. Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
SIO OO. 


Dr. Iedin left his native city of Stockholm in 1893, and from that time until, in cold, and where often the only method of advancing was upon hands and knees, the 

1897, his task was accomplished by entering Peking, he was engaged constantly in a thrilling ascent of the ‘* Father of all Ice Mountains,” Mus-tagh-ata, his terrible fight 
rate struggle with.the treme ndous difficulties which beset his way. His successful against thirst and exhaustion in the desert of T'akla-makan—all these gu to make up an <> 
passage through Pamir, where progress became a ceaseless battle against snow and ice and almost unparalleled story of human daring, suffering, and endurance. o 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND 3 


An Account of a Journey into Tibet, Capture by the Tibetan Lamas and Soldiers, Imprisonment, Torture, and Ultimate @& 
Release, brought about by Dr. Wilson and the Political Peshkar Karak Sing-Pal. By A. Henry Savace Lanpor. & 
With the Government Enquiry and Report and Other Official Documents, by J. Larkin, Esq., Deputed by the Govern. & 
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ment of India. With One Photogravure, Eight Colored Plates, Fifty Full-page and about One Hundred and Fifty Text @& 

. : T ~ y - ages * 
Illustrations, and a Map from Surveys by the Author. Two volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $9 00. @ 

~ - ~~ . < 

Phe purpose of Mr. Landor to explore Southern ‘Tibet and the course of the upper body was racked, his eyesight nearly extinguished, his face roasted, and finally he was <> 
Brahmaputra caused him to suffer terrible hardships. When within a short distance of placed upon a pony bearing a spiked saddle, and in this excruciating position he was made ¥ 
the mysterious city of Lhassa he was seized and subjected to the cruelest tortures, his to ride a long distance, a target for the enemy, and so escorted out of the country. ies 
ane eS 





THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S 


CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. By Arcuimatp R. CoLguHouN. With 
COMPLETE WORKS. This new and revised edition comprises additional 


Frontispiece, Maps, and Diagrams. $8vo, Cloth, $3 oo. 


wt THE AWAKENING OF A NATION. Mexico of To-day. By Cuances 
Kircuig, Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 13 Volumes, $1 75 per F. Lummis. With Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


| 
ee: 
Volume. | $2 50. 


material and hitherto unpublished letters, sketches, and drawings, derived from the 
author's original manus¢ ripts and note-books. Edited by Mrs. ANNE THACKERAY 


CROOKED TRAILS. Written and Tilustrated by FrepERIC REMINGTON, Author 


of ** Pony ‘Tracks,” etc. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo. 


A STUDY OF A CHILD. By Louise E. Hocay. With a Colored Frontis- 


piece and Many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


OLD CHESTER TALES. By Marcarer Detanp, Author of ‘ John Ward, 
Preacher,” etc. Illustrated by Howarp Py te. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
SI 50 


FABLES FOR THE FRIVOLOUS. (with Apologies to La Fontaine.) By 
Guy WETMORE CARRYL. With Illustrations by PerER NEWELL. : 


k 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE BRITISH ARMY. By “A British Officer.” Ilus- 


trated by R. Caron WoopviLLe. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


AN ANGEL IN A WEB. A Novel. By JuLian Ratru, Illustrated by W. T. 


SMEDLEY. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


| 
PEEPS AT PEOPLE. Being Certain Passages from the Writings of Miss Anne | THE RED AXE. A Novel. By S. R. Crockett, Author of ‘‘ Lochinvar,” ‘‘ The 
Warrington Witherup, Journalist. Collected by JouN Kenprick Banos, and Il- | Gray Man,” etc. Illustrated, Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


lustrated by EDWARD PENFIELD, 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. THE ASSOCIATE HERMITS By Frank R. § Tl 1b 
. »y FRANK K, STOCKTON, ustratec y 
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THE NEW GOD. A Romance. By Rictarp Voss. Translated by Mary A. A. B. Frost. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

Rovinson, 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. RODEN’S CORNER. A Novel. By Henry SeToN MERRIMAN. Illustrated by 
DUMB FOXGLOVE, and Other Stories. By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLosson, With | lr. pE THULstRuP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 

One Ilustration. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. THROUGH THE GOLD-FIELDS OF ALASKA, to Bering Straits. By 
sisccwinn Serene : HARRY DE Winpt, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘A Ride to India,” etc. | ae 
THE ADVENTURERS. A Novel. By H. B. Marrio1r Watson. Illustrated. i Mbit, tn, Ch, Oonaen.te en nadia, te, Wi a Shp 
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Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
fe - THE GOLFER’S. ALPHABET. Pictures by A. B. Frost. Rhymes by ¥ 
WILD EELIN3; Her Es apades, Adventures, and Bitter Sorrows. A Novel. By W. G. VAN T. SUTPHEN, 4to, Illuminated Boards, $1 50. ° o 
WILLIAM BLAck. Illustrated by ‘T. pe TuHutstrrup, Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, : 
Sr 7s MEMORIES OF A REAR-ADMIRAL. Who has Served for More than 
Half a Century in the Navy of the United States. By S. R. FRANKLIN, Rear- 
THE COPPER PRINCESS. A Story. By Kirk Munroe. Illustrated. Post Admiral, U. S. Navy (Retired). Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 
FARTHEST NORTH. Being the Record of a Voyage of Exploration of the Ship COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. By One Who has Kept a Diary. 
ram, 1593-1896, and of a Fifteen Months’ Sleigh Journey by Dr. Nansen and (GEORGE W. E. RussELi.) Crown S8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and 
Lieut. Johansen. By Dr. Fripryor Nansen, With an Appendix by Orro Gilt Top, $2 50. 


SverpruP, Captain of the Fram. With a Portrait, 16 Illustrations, and a Map. BY ORDER OF THE MAGISTRATE oe eee 
Popular dition. 8vo oO amental. &3 oo. a e A Novel, y 3 ; 
Popular Edition, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00 Author of ‘A Clever Wife.” Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
GHOSTS | HAVE MET, AND SOME OTHERS. By Joun Kexprick | SENORITA MONTENAR. 
BANGs. With Illustrations by NEWELL, Frost, and RICHARDS. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Ll 25. 
MORIAH’S MOURNING, and Other Half-Hour Sketches. By RurH McENERyY DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. Stories. By I. Zaxcwu1, Author of 
: . : : ie : ae ; ? : en *‘Children of the Ghetto,” ‘‘The Master,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 50. 
THE MORAL IMBECILES. A Novel. By Saran P. McL. Greene, Author | THE STORY OF A PLAY. 


; hie ta ae By W. D. HoweELts. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
f **Stuart and Bamboo,” ‘‘ Vesty of the Basins,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- | 
mental, $1 25 | THE HUNDRED, and Other Stories. By Gertrupe Harz.  Tlustrated by 
om iii cai : A. E. STERNER. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25, 
HOW TO GET STRONG, and How to Stay So. By WittiAm Biaikiz. With | : 
Numerous Portraits. New and Enlarged Edition from New Plates. Post 8vo, | MEG OF THE SCARLET FOOT. A Novel. By W. EpwaArps TIREBUCK. 
I 


Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. ost 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


RIDGE, 


A Novel. By ArRcHER P. Crovcn, Author of 
**Captain Enderis.”” Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


SruaRYT. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
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ELECTRIC-CABS IN NEW YORK. 


Tue uge we live in is marked by no greater achieve- 
ment than the almost universal evolution from animal to 
mechanical energy. 

The birth of the steam-engine marked the beginning of 
mechanical motive power, and coincident therewith came 
the desire to propel vehicles’ by self-contained energy: 
Some of the very earliest applications of steam motive 
power were therefore in this direction. To the steam- 
motor have been added gasoline, benzine, and other oil- 
engines, and last, but by no means least, the electric- 
motor automobile has put in its appearance. The elec- 
tric-motor automobile is now not an experiment, but 
actually enters into the every-day existence of Greater 
New York. Svon may we write the passing of the 
horse. 

The development of the automobile carriage in_ this 
country has perhaps not been in exactly the same direc- 
tion, nor has it been accompanied by as great a produc- 
tion and universal application, as in Europe. France hus 
particularly distinguished herself in automobilism. Paris 
to-day has hundreds of horseless vehicles, operated by 
steam, gasoline, benzine, and in some few instances by 
electric motors, scurrying through its streets and boule- 
vards, and recently a public automobile - cab service has 
been instituted. Electrically propelled vehicles cousti- 
tute but a very small percentage of the equipment. 
American development, however, seems to lean toward 
the electric -motor conveyance. Many very excellent 
electric automobiles have been produced, and the electric- 
cab service recently incorporated in this city by the Elec- 
tric Vehicle Company is unquestionably the pioneer elec- 
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axle tree, so that it turns on an independent pivot. The 
two short steering axles are, however, connected together 
by various rods, so that both wheels move together. 

The up-to-date ‘‘ cabby” is seated on top of the battery- 
box, from which point the various controlling levers are 
easily accessible to him. Under his seat is the so-called 
controller. From this device, which is simply a peculiar 
electric switch for connecting the battery with the motor 
for various speeds, a handle projects upward on the left 
side of the driver's seat, so that by moving this lever for- 

yard from its normal position the batteries and motors 
are variously connected, and several speeds result. In 
front is a long lever which is connected with the steering 
gear. A movement of this lever forward or backward 
moves the steering wheels correspondingly to the right 
or left. Close to this steering lever is the brake treadle, 
which is moved by the cab-operator’s foot and causes a 
strong brake to be applied directly to each motor. So 
positive is the action of this mechanism that the vehicle 
may be stopped within its length even when running at 
full speed. In ordinarily operating the cab, it is necessary 
to use these three controlling levers only, but to reverse the 
vehicle a switch is operated by the heel of the foot, which 
arranges the motors so as to operate in the reverse direc- 
tion. The automobile cabman needs no hitching - post. 
Should he leave his seat, he carries away with him the 
safety-switch handle, by removing which the connection 
between the battery and motor is broken, and the cab can- 
not be started. As long as cabby attends to this part of 
his duty. runaway electric cabs will probably remain a 
rarity. This switch also serves as an emergency stop 
when running. In case of necessity, it is operated by a 
kick, thus instantly stopping the motors, 
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forming the top of the side pillars. The batteries are 
placed on stands arranged in eight long rows, aud, corre- 
sponding thereto, the crane is equipped with eight electric 
hoists, one over each row, so that a box of batteries is 
lifted bodily by the automatic hoisting grapple, and then 
carried by the crave to or from the loading table, which 
extends across the entire front end of the battery-room. 
This table is really a conveying. belt arrangement, intend- 
ed to shift the battery placed thereon so that it is brought 
into position for either loading into the cabs or lifting by 
the hoists on the crane. 

The vehicle to have its battery removed, or a new bat- 
tery loaded, is backed up to one of the two platforms so 
that the opened end of the battery-compartment is against 
the loading table. These platforms are really a sort of 
double flat car, with their tops on a level with the floor, 
and arranged so that car and vehicle may be moved from 
side to side. In this position, the further handling of the 
cab and batteries for loading and unloading is entirely un- 
der the control of the crane-operator, who, from his cage 
suspended midway from the crane, has moved the crane 
so as to place himself directly behind the conveyer table. 
Here he has the hydraulic valves for operating the loading 
machinery. A turn of one valve, and the vehicle is shifted 
into proper horizontal position by the hydraulic cylinders 
on each side, and the operation of another valve actuates 
the hydraulic lifting-jack beneath the vehicle, and raises 
the body from its supporting springs. Having aligned 
the vehicle with the loading table, a hydraulic plunger 
directly behind the table is set into action. Out it shoots 
across the conveyer table, grips the battery-box still in the 
vehicle, and, by another turn of the valve by the operator, 
pulls it out upon the table. A pull on an adjacent lever 
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tric-cab service of any magnitude. The plant, when 
equipped with its full complement of carriages, will be 
the largest in the world. 

Many new and ingenious appliances are incorporated 
in the construction of these New York electric cabs, 
which are now regular competitors of the old-fashioned 
vehicles on Manhattan Island. The electric cabs have 
regular stations throughout the city, may be hailed when 
in motion, or can be ordered from the main station by 
telephone. The charges for time hire are the same as for 
horse-cab service, but the charge per mile is thirty cents, 
instead of fifty cents, the legal rate. With its full pres- 
ent equipment the service consists of fifty hansoms, fifty 
broughams, and also several special vehicles. 

In general appearance the New-York electric cabs are 
perhaps somewhat different from any vehicle heretofore 
constructed. The fore body is similar to an ordinary han- 
som-cab, but rearwardly projecting from this part of the 
vehicle is a box in which the batteries are housed. These 
batteries are composed of a multitude of lead plates car- 
ried in boxes and immersed in dilute acid. They are in- 
serted or removed by taking off the rear end of this so- 
called battery-box. For obvious reasons the running 
gear is composed of four wheels instead of two, as in the 
ordinary cab, and their appearance, to say the least, is 
striking. Aside from the small diameter and extremely 
massive construction, they are fitted with immense pneu- 
matic tires five inches in diameter, made up of rubber 
stock from five-eighths to one inch thick. These tires 
are pumped to a pressure of about eighty pounds. An- 
other radical departure from ordinary practice is embod- 
ied in the arrangement of the front wheels as drivers, the 
vehicle being steered by the rear wheels. Each cab is 
fitted with two two-horse-power electric motors, one of 
which is geared to each driving wheel. The motors are 
entirely encased, and are attached to the axle adjacent 
to the wheels. The steering gear is entirely different 
from that of the horse-drawn vehicle. Each steering wheel 
revolves on a short axle pivoted close to the hub on an 
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The batteries for each cab are held in a single:tray or 
box, which is loaded into or unloaded from the cab by 
machinery. Each set of batteries for a single cab weighs 
about twelve hundred pounds. The cabs are fitted with 
electric side-lights outside, and electric reading-lamps in- 
side. 

Loaded with a fresh battery equipment, the electric cab 
can travel from twenty-five to thirty miles over the streets 
of New York. Its mission accomplished, the cab returns 
to the station, and probably requires recharging of the 
batteries. 

In London and Paris this is done without removing the 
batteries from the vehicle, which, accordingly, must re- 
main out of service for the hour or two necessary for the 
operation, often in the busiest time of the day. In New 
York, however, ingenious and powerful machinery re- 
moves the exhausted batteries and substitutes a set fully 
charged, with a facility which is amazing even to the ex- 
pert. 

The electric- vehicle service has for its home the old 
Michaux Club House, on Broadway near Fifty - third 
Street.” The building is a large rinklike structure extend- 
ing through from Broadway to Seventh Avenue, with an 
available ground area of 200 x 80 feet. With the exception 
of a small section about fifteen feet wide at each end of 
the building, for offices, waiting-rooms, repair shops, etc., 
the entire interior space is devoted to the manipulation of 
the cabs and their equipment. 

Almost two-thirds of the large open interior is covered 
by a heavy steel pillar and girder construction, which on 
tie ground-floor forms the so-called battery-room, and on 
the floor above serves as storage space for vehicles not in 
actual service. The front of the battery-room faces the 
main entrance, on Broadway. Here the cab loading and 
unloading machinery is located, and the batteries are car- 
ried from their resting-place to this point, and returned by 
an immense electric crane, which spans the battery-room 
from side to side—a distance of forty feet. This crane moves 
the entire length of the battery-room, on heavy girders 


starts the electric motor operating the conveyer table into 
action, and the removed battery is shifted under any one 
of the eight crane hoists. Now the crane machinery be- 
gins to play its part. A turn of an clectric switch, and 
down comes the hoisting grapple, grips the battery-box, 
raises it from the table, and the operation of the crane 
motor now carries it back into the battery-room, where it 
is lowered to its respective charging table and automati- 
cally connected with the charging wires. When, how- 
ever, it is intended to load the vehicle with another bat- 
tery, the crane-operator, before bringing the crane to the 
loading table, picks up a fresh battery from its stand, 
and after having raised the old set from the conveyer, 
lowers the new, shifts it into position in line with the 
vehicle, and pushes it into the battery-compariment by 
the hydraulic plunger, All that now remains is to release 
the hydraulic aliguing apparatus, and the freshly charged 
cab is ready to depart. The writer has seen a cab come 
in from the street, enter the loading platform, and go out 
again, all inside of four minutes, The perfection of 
modern mechanism is beautifully illustrated by the fact 
that the one man in the crane cage operates the entire 
composite machine, and the observer can scarcely appre- 
ciate that the removal and replacing of a battery equip- 
ment means the shifiing about of two parcels weighing 
about twelve hundred pounds each 

If a vehicle is to be put out of service after being un- 
loaded, it is moved from the loading platform by a couple 
of workmen, thoroughly washed and cleaned, and then 
lifted to the storage-floor by the rear electric clevator. 
When wanted again, it is lowered by another elevator, fur- 
ther in front, and shifted to the loading position. Electric 
current for charging the batteries is obtained from the 
Edison wires, which are brought into the building, and on 
elaborate switchboard for controlling the current is lo- 
cated on the wall adjacent to the main entrance, while the 
actual charging of the battcries is automatically provided 
for by other electrical appliances in the battery-room. 

JOSEPH Sacus. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


I. 

IN Wagner's operas which form the Nibelungen tetral- 
ogy the ‘* Giant's motive ” with its suggestion of elemental 
strength, and in bis *t Parsifal” the ‘*Klingsor motive ” 
with its suggestion of the wizard’s castle of enchantment, 
occur only here and there, and in contrast with wholly 
different motives and themes—love-songs of men and 
birds, even choruses of flower-maidens who tempt young 
Parsifal—" flowers the enchanter plucks in spring, fra- 
grant spirits growing here in summer and sun.” 

Now fancy in opera containing giants’ and wizards’ 
motives in great variety, but almost nothing weaker, very 
little that is less significant. Such an opera would corre- 
spond, in the world of music, to these Thoughts and Re- 
collections. In all liternture the work lins not its fellow, 
unless one goes back to the Latin classics, and tinds in Cye- 
sar’s De Bello Gallico the same chance to be at a great lead- 
er’s side and in his confidence while tracing the course of 
important events. The massiveness of Bismarck’s thought 
has its full effect. The sentences march like an army, 
coming to the point with certainty, but from many sides 
The reader is conscious of immediate contact 
with an epoch-making personality, compares biography 
with autobiography, and gratefully realizes that, in the 
latter form, his contemplation of a great life cannot be 
disturbed by the intrusion of a little biographer with his 
own little “thoughts and recollections.”” The reader wants 
to be the only little man present. 

And quite beyond the selfish enjoyment of this com- 
panionship lies a fact that soon becomes almost startling- 
ly apparent: we must study our Bismarck all over again, 
from the beginning, forgetting much that we have fancied 
ve knew about him. His own statements, not merely in 
regard to motives and relations with contemporaries, but 
as to some of the most important facts connected with the 
consolidation and expansion of Germany, tempt us to make 
iL new application of the saying, vere seire est per causas 
seire: to know truly how the new German Empire was 
created, we must know Bismarck’s life as it is now re- 
vewled with authority for the first time. 

An impression that may not seem of equal importance 
or interest to everybody is one a careful reader cannot 
miss in these columns touching Bismarck’s Americanism. 
“ Tthas never seemed to me that noble birth could compen- 
sate for lack of ability.” he says. In chapter iii., he com- 
plains that Friedrich Wilhelm TV. lets slip opportunities to 
control current events—the vital things—because of a fan- 
tastic attachment to certain methods of procedure—mere 
questions of form. In chapter iv. we find Bismarck 
rendy to turn his hand to anything at a moment’s notice, 
with American adaptability. Manteuffel asked him, quite 
unexpectedly, whether he would accept a foreign mission, 
and the reply was, riggs ‘*Yes.” Thereupon the King 
sent forhim, and said, ‘* You have a great deal of courage 
to undertake so unconditionally an office for which you 
have not been specially trained.” ‘‘T replied,” says Bis- 
marek: ‘** The courage is all on the side of your Majesty 

.t have the courage to obey, if you have the courage 
to command,’”’ Tt would be easy to cite many other pas- 
sages proving that precisely those characteristics which 
differentiated Bismarck from his diplomatic associates 
and made him often an enigma to them, now make him 
appear to have Leen more like one of ourselves. Ameri- 
eans will win much nearer to him than ever before, and 
those who like to find a timely note in every new book 
will presently be saving that Bismarck’s story shows what 
thorough training is required to make a statesman, what 
courses of study, what patient preparation, will fit our 
young men for the public service, now that our territory 
is to be enlarged. 

A rather singular thing is that there seems to have been 
no period in the years of Bismarck’s young manhood when 
he deplored a lack of recognition. He instinctively knew 
that indifference or opposition to his plans was not to be 
resented, but to be studied as problems, and it is a mark 
of his strength from the outset that he never doubted his 
ability to master any problem. A single admission of 
sensitiveness occurs in the second volume, chapter XXxi., 
where he says that before, during, and after the Austrian 
campaign of 1866 his various conflicts of opinion with the 
King and the military leaders had so affected him that he 
was in need of rest and recreation; when reviewing his 
relations with Friedrich Wilhelm, however, as he does 
in chapter xxxiii., he disclaims all sensitiveness in the 
most striking terms. Ilis master, in the main, trusted and 
liked him—thus he reasoned within himself; explosions 
of anger and “irregularities ” should therefore be accept- 
ed as one accepts inclement weather or a storm at sea, 
It is futile to struggle against the r7s major; and besides, 
he says, he loved the man, And presently we find him 
confessing: ‘* The King himself, one day in 1865, in speak- 
ing with my wife, praised the skill with which I could 
antic ipat e and—this he added after a pause—guide his 
intentions.” 


BISMARCK’S 











at once 


II 

These pages, written in 1891-2, deal with events from 
1832 onward. It is obvious that space for the treatment 
of ential things in the history of Europe during sixty 
years could be made only by careful omission of the unes- 
sential. Bismarck takes as his starting-point the influ- 
ences which determined his choice of a career—his en- 
vironment at school and university, his inherited tenden- 
cies; next he shows us the young lawyer (Auscultator) 
waiting for a favorable op portunity to engage in Prus- 
sia’s diplomatic service, and meantime accepling an as- 
signment to divoree-court practice—in which there oc- 
curred moments of embarrassment, as when he, a boy of 
twenty years, atte mpted to reconcile an angry married 
couple sut he learned how to face trying situations 
without embarrasament When his speech in the first 
united Landtag called forth a storm of opposition (1847) 
he kept his place in the tribune, and read a newspaper 
until the noise subsided. Then he finished his speech. 

The action grows stronger and the narration more live 
lv in the second chapter. The revolution of 1848 called for 
masterful inte apoesnas at Berlin, and Bismarck’s free ac- 
tivity formed a striking contrast to the powerlessness of 
other friends ¢ f the King, fettered as they were by tra- 
dition 
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Bismarck’s first visit at Sans Souci, which occurred in 
June, 1848, did not give promise of very friendly rela- 
tions with the King. After dinner the King led his unwill- 
ing guest out on the terrace, and questioning him about 
his disposition, etc., received gruff answers. The Queen, 
who had been listening from a place of concealment, came 
forward from the shrubbery and demanded: ‘* How can 
you speak so to your King?” ‘‘ Lass mich nur, Elise,” 
said the King, and then turning to Bismarck, asked what 
fault he had to find with him. ‘The evacuation of Ber- 
lin,” was the blunt answer. ‘‘ That was not according to 
my wish,” replied the King. And the Queen,who had re- 
mained within ear-shot, added, **That is not at all the 
King’s fault; he had not been able to sleep for three 
days.” ‘* A King must be able to sleep,” said Bismarck. 

At this time Friedrich Wilhelm was already anxious to 
secure Bismarck’s services, but we know how the latter 
felt in regard to this suggestion, even after the King had 
given him repeated and substantial proofs of his benev- 
olence. ‘*I was convinced,” he writes, ‘‘ that the position 
of minister to the King would prove untenable for me. 
He regarded me as an egg that he himself had laid and 
hatched, and he would always have had the idea, when it 
came to differences of opinion, that the egg wanted to be 
cleverer than the hen.” In other words, although this is 
not expressed in our text, Bismarck decided not to assume 
the dependent relation until his own growing reputation 
should have assured him a further measure of indepen- 
dence. What the King thought of him at this time is 
shown in the royal letter of introduction (June 5, 1852) 
to the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, in which the 
writer says that “ Herr von Bismarck-Schénhausen belongs 
to a noble family which has been longer resident in our 
marches than my own, and which from the beginning, 
and especially in its present representative, has preserved 
its ancient virtues.”” It is rather amusing to read, in this 
immediate connection, that when Bismarck took to dan- 
cing for the sake of his health, the King objected. It seems 
that in 1849-50 the duties of his office kept Bismarck hard 
at work from eight o’clock until four, and sometimes later, 
and his need of exercise could only be satisfied at night. At 
one of the court balls a lady asked him to take the place 
of her partner, who could not be found, and after this ex- 
perience of the cotillon he , enjoyed a more natural sleep 
than in a long time before”; and so, very properly, he con- 
tinued the practice ‘after lie had become minister, His 
own expression is: ‘‘ I did not refuse when I was invited 
to dance by ladies I knew or by the Princesses, but al- 
ways had to hear sarcastic observations on the subject 
from the King, who said to me, for example: ‘I am re- 
proached with having chosen a frivolous minister. You 
should not strengthen the impression by dancing.’ The 
Princesses were then forbidden to choose me for a part- 
ner.” 

A curious blend of diplomatic cunning with manliness 
is given in the fifth section of the ninth chapter. Bis- 
marck was appointed ambassador to St. Petersburg in 
1859. On the day set for his departure the banker Le- 
vinstein proposed his participation in a financial scheme 
which would net him twenty thousand thalers a year, 
on the condition that he should practically represent Aus- 
trian as well as Prussian interests at the Russian capital. 
Bismarck saw in this proposal 2n opportunity to secure 
for future use documentary evidence as to Austrian po- 
litical methods, and so affected to consider the matter. 
Levinstein would not agree to make his offer in writ- 
ing, but increased his bribe to thirty thousand thalers. 
‘* After I was convinced that I could not get any written 
evidence, I requested Levinstein to leave me, and made 
ready to go out. He followed me to the stairs.... Only 
when I called his attention to the steepness of the steps 
and to my physical superiority did he run down stairs 
ahead of me and leave me.” 

According to his own statement, this strong man’s 
strongest foe was a woman, and the first passage in 
which he expresses his full appreciation of her hostility 
is perhaps the most emphatic of all. ‘I was obliged to 
recognize in Queen Augusta,” he writes, “ the antagonist 
who has most severely tested my ability to stand for what 
I thought my duty,” and he adds that the hardest trial 
of his life, so far as nerves or temper was concerned, had 
the same source. A difficult situation is sketched in 
chapter vi., where he tells us that at the breakfast table 
the Queen made a practice of expounding her views to 
her husband, the subject of the ‘‘ Vortrag” being letters 
and newspaper articles on questions of the public policy 
which sometimes had been inspired or edited by her for 
this special use. But when Bismarck took occasion to 
intimate that certain letters might have been procured by 
the Queen with the assistance of her * special politician,’ 
Herr von Schleinitz, the King, with his chivalrous senti- 
ment, interposed absolutely in his wife’s favor, and was 
inclined to forbid that one should believe a thing of that 
sort even if it were true. Little by little the minister 
learned to decide, in cases where his master would not 
consent to reasonable proposals, whether this opposition 
was based upon sincere conviction or was but the fulfil- 
ment of a promise made to the Queen. If the former, 
then there was hope of reaching an agreement and secur- 
ing the necessary approval. If, on the other hand, the 
Queen’s sharp speeches at breakfast, and the letters and 
articles written ad hoc, and her Majesty’s insinuations that 
he would not sustain the views to which she h: id brought 
him “when he came to meet Bismarck” had wrung a 
promise from the King, the n his arguments would be 
illogical. ‘* Ei der Tausend!” the King would exclaim, 
finally, at the end of his dialectic resources; and ‘I 
knew then,” Bismarck observes, ** that my contest had 
not been with the King, but with his wife.” The 
struggle was wellnigh life-long: now it is ‘* Kénig ” and 

‘ Konigin,” again “ Kaiser” and *‘ Kaiserin,” but always 
the same antagonism. One reads with regret that the 
Kaiser in the last years of his life gave up trying to keep 
his secret in Bismarck’s presence, and referred to his wife 
as ‘‘the hot-head” (der Feuerkopf). By that time, no 
doubt, the two old friends, armed against the rest of the 
world, were thoroughly off their guard in confidential 
talks with each other. But Bismarck’s account of his re- 
lations with this lady, whom he elsewhere characterizes 
as “‘courageous, sustained by a high sense of duty,” 
closes with an exquisite touch. Her last letter to him 
was dated December 24, 1888. Bismarck notices that 

‘the signature is in her own hand, but very different 
from the firm characters in which the Kaiserin used for- 
merly to write.” 

It is especially in connection with the Empress Augusta 
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that Bismarck records the oppressive sense of the supe- 
riority of French and English civilization that prevailed 
among Germans. She was the most brilliant of all those 
who held that a Frenchman, and even more an English- 
man, by virtue of his nationality and birth, was superior 
to the German—was a ‘*‘ vornelimeres Wesen. 

Of course Bismarck’s whole thoroughbred nature pro- 
tested against this conviction, not merely as a heresy, but 
even as treachery to the German national enuse, which he 
had made his own. It is amusing to see what comfort he 
took in‘the misconduct of guests at Versailles when he 
visited Count Hatzfeldt at Paris in the summer of 1855. 
He ‘retired with the comforting impression that... the 
breeding and manners of the courtiers at home. .. were 
on a higher plane than in Paris, and that the time had 
passed for taking a thorough course in politeness and 
good behavior in France.” 


Ill. 


Far and away the most absorbing portions of the whole 
story are those that enable the reader to trace the growth 
of this German national sentiment into a conviction so 
absolute that at the last, when the critical moment before 
the war of 1870-1 arrived, Bismarck stood practically 
alone, upholding the nation’s honor when the King and 
his generals despaired. France had been hunting for a 
cause of war against Prussia of such a nature that the 
other German states would not be drawn into the con- 
flict, and thought she had found such a pretext in the dis- 
pute touching | the Spanish succession, for the candidate 
approved in Germany and Spain itself bore the name 
Hohenzollern. Bismarck’s brief and clear analysis of the 
situation in 1870, as it is presented in volume ii., chapter 
xxii., puts the intolerable character of Louis Napoleon’s 
pretentions and the ‘‘ international shamelessness ” of his 
methods in the clearest light. But the Prussian King and 
Queen, far from having an intimation of Sedan, feared 
another Jena, and would have kept the peace, no matter 
what humiliation a peaceful course involved. Was there 
ever such a lack of genuine information in respect to the 
actual state of affairs? Consider for a moment what was 
happening at the same time, say, on that July 18, when 
Bismarck, Count Roon, and von Moltke sat at table, and 
when the famous despatch from Ems was received. _ Bis- 
marck says that when he questioned Moltke in regard to 
military preparations the general replied that if war was 
inevitable he could see no advantage in delaying its out- 
break: in his opinion, it would, on the whole, be more ad- 
vantageous to let hostilities begin quickly than to post- 
pone them. Bismarck accepted this statement with im- 
plicit confidence, and he gives in full the considerations 
that led him to the conclusion that war could be avoided 
only at the cost of Prussian honor and Prussian leader- 
ship among German states. But in Prussian honor and 
in the confidence which Prussia invited and inspired the 
hope of Germany was placed. The cause of German na- 
tionality was at stake. 

Now the Ems despatch, really a communication from 
the King, though signed by Abeken, showed a vacillating 
spirit and a disposition to prolong ne ‘gotiations at Berlin, 
and yet it was in part courageous ‘enough. Bismarck 
edited it; omitted all that savored of yielding: retained 
all that sounded most courageous; telegraphed the re- 
vised message to all the German embassies, and gave it to 
the press for publication. ‘* Now that has a different 
sound,” said Moltke. ‘‘It sounded like a parley before; 
now like a fanfare in reply to a challenge.” ‘‘ We must 
fight...” said Bismarck. 

Friedrich Wilhelm had been conducting the negotiations 
in person, without consulting his minister. In other 
words, the executive in whose hands was all the power to 
offer peace or war did not correct his wholly erroneous 
impressions as to the relative strength of the French and 
German armies. He regarded the French military power 
as incomparably superior, and his own forces as so inade- 
quate that nothing less than acceptance of French insult 
and withdrawal before French threats could prevent his 
losing the laurels won in °66. Such was his view. The 
facts were that the French army was unprepared, and his 
own probably the most efficient that the world had ever 
known. ‘‘He was seventy-three years old,” snys Bis- 
marck, ‘‘and he loved peace....I have been told that 
Queen Augusta implored her husband, with tears, before 
he left Ems for Berlin, to remember Jena and Tilsit, and 
to avert the war. I regard the report as credible—all but 
the tears.” 

We know also, though not from these pages, how thor- 
oughly Louis Napoleon was deceived in respect to the 
effective strength and equipment of his army. It would 
seem, in view of these disclosures, that the monarchical 
form of government is not perfectly adapted to the con- 
duct of war. In the twenty-third chapter (vol. ii.) we 
read of a lack of siege-guns in the Prussian army before 
Paris, unnecessary delay in forwarding ammunition and 
guns to the front, ete., as at Santiago. 

But we must not leave the party of three who met at 
Bismarck’s table on that 13th of July without noting the 
effect produced when the revised Ems despatch was read 
aloud. Moltke and Roon had been so depressed at the 
prospect of their King’s yielding to France that they 
scorned food and drink. When they heard the words, 
“We must fight,” and the other hearty words that fol- 
lowed, in which Bismarck explained th: ut there was really 
no further doubt about the matter, ‘they suddenly got 
back the desire to eat and drink, and spoke gayly. 
Moltke’s tranquil passivity was laid aside; his usual mod- 
eration in speech was forgotten; he looked up toward the 
ceiling and smote his breast, as he said, ‘‘ If I live to see 
that—to lead our army in such a war—as soon as it's over, 
the devil may take this old careass, for all I care!” 

I have been looking through the letters that have been 
published from Emperor William I. to Bismarck, and no- 
tice that the usual conclusion is, ir dankbarer (grateful) 
Wilhelm. 

Until one gets used to the heavy tread, it seems almost 
as though a giant were walking—as we hold the book in 
our hands and forget the page in realizing the scenes and 
letting the actors live, and ourselves living with them. 
But the colossal figure is well proportioned, not clumsy 
and unskilful, in the usual fashion of the tribe of giants. 
And so of the book we may say that it is an adequate ex- 
pression of great themes—deliberate, full, judicial in style, 
as the subject requires in the main, and yet proving that 
the writer possessed a really wonderful ads aptability, exem- 
plified in some of the passages in a lighter vein which we 
have cited. MaRRION WILCOX. 
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A CANADIAN SUGGESTION, 


Sir J. D. Edgar, Speaker of the Canadian House of 
Commons, suggests that England should cede the isl- 
and of Jamaica to Uncle Sam in exchange for one of 
the Eastern States,—Daity Parrr. 


Goop for Sir J. D. Edgar! What a won- 
drous man is he! 

A statesman past all question, and of 
glorious policy. 

He’d give our nation ginger, if we'll give 
to his a State, 

But just which one he'd like to have he 
does not indicate. 


Can it be Maine, Sir Edgar wants? We can’t 
believe it so, 

Unless it be this Baronet is blind, and does 
not know 

That up in Maine they’ve got a chap of 
genius rich and rare, 

Who'd send him flying speedily from out 
the Speaker's chair. 


New Hampshire? For a moment just sup- 
pose we acquiesce, 

And Canada gets Chandler—it is much more 
than a guess, 

With Chandler to digest, the realm will sure- 
ly need to take 

Quite all the stock of ginger that Jamaica 
well can make. 


Vermont? Where once Green Mountain 
boys laid Edgar’s fellows out? 

Shall Yankees let a loyalty that’s never 
known a doubt 

Go from their midst at any price—for any 
fabled sum? 

Not even for a corner in your grand old 
stock of rum! 


Perhaps it’s Massachusetts that has caught 
the Speaker's eye— 

The grand old brainy Commonwealth whose 
name shall never die. 

Egad! we'll never part with that, Sir Ed- 
gar may be sure, 

For if we did, what would become of 
Yankee literature? 


Shall old Hosea Biglow become a mere 
Kanuck ? 

Is mere colonial fame indeed to be Long- 
fellow’s luck? 

Are Dr. Holmes, and Emerson, and trea- 
sured Hawthorne too, 

To be swapped off for Edgar's folk of 
dark and swarthy hue? 


Connecticut? No, never! While Mark Twain 
doth pace the earth 

We are not going to part with this fair 
home of cherished mirth. 

A ery would rise to heaven that should 
make us all desist 

From ever turning Twain into a British 
Humorist! 


And Rhody? Little Rhody? 
boy of States— 

We'll never let dear Rhody go a-wandering 
from our gates. 

The mass would ne'er condone an act whose 
very nature robs 

Them of belovéd Newport and its azure- 
blooded nobs. 


Pretty baby- 


And so it seems not feasible, this plan of 
Sir J. D. 

We cannot do without our East, as far as 
we can see; 

But if the failure of his scheme is going to 
make him blue, 

To swap for old Jamaica how would Black- 
wells Island do? 

Joun KeENpDRICK Bangs 


PUERTO RICO. 

THE HOME LIFE OF THE PEOPLE. 
(Srrorat Corresponpence OF “* Harper's Weekry."] 

Ir is a hospitality highly seasoned with 
garlic and sweet-oil which the true -born 
Puertoriquenio proffers to Americans, but it 
is no less beautiful in sentiment, for all of 
its odoriferousness. 

Perhaps never before in iiistory have ¢ 
foreign people, who talk an alien language, 
and who have been trained under a mon- 
archical system for centuries, so gladly and 
with open hands extended welcome to a na- 
tion who differed from them in physique, 
customs, habits of thinking, and religion, as 
have the Spanish-speaking Puertoriquetios 
received the Americans. That some of this 
evident display of friendship is due to politic 
motives on the part of individuals is no less 
true, but it would be a mean and = small 
spirit which would attribute to mercenary 
motives alone the constant extension of the 
right hand of good-fellowship which has 
met the army on all sides since its advent on 
the island. 

There are many circumstances which have 
combined to bring about a felicitous rela- 
Honship with America, For centuries Puer- 
0 Rico has lain in the grasp of the military; 


‘few and much-favored number of men con- | 


trolled the political and financial reins of the 
ishund, to their own personal betterment and 
self-aggrandizement. They kept down in 
poverty those who could be of little use to 
them by the basest and most open discrimi- 
nation. They built up those who were will- 
ing to share their daily profits of hard labor 
With the gold and lace bedecked, and vet 
even those who were successful through 
their fawning upon the governmental repre- 
sentatives were not at all sure that their 
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} tenure of favor would be continuous. Ina 





sentence, it has always beeu possible for the 
politico-military body, in whose hands rested 
the fate of the island population, to make a 
man powerful and rich and to beggar him 
as easily. 

| The process has brought about a social 
and financial condition in Puerto Rico not 
possible in the United States, and quite in- 
comprehensible to our people. It has 
meant abject poverty to the great mass of 
the inhabitants, It has meant almost as low 
a rate of wage for the laboring-classes as 
in China. It has meant that the poor man 
can never be a landholder It has meant 
that the land-owner, unless in high favor, 
must grind the vitals out of his peons, with 
scant profit to himself, after government 
excises and official tips have been paid. It 
has meant that a few, a very few, might be- 
come rich and prosperous, and it has meant, 
most of all, that no one, except the handful 
of men in despotic power, has had the slight- 
est voice in moulding the laws governing a 
million people. 

It is litthe wonder, then, that these same 
| people stretch out their weak hands in joy, 
with the manacles riven at last, toward a 
government whose very spirit is supposed 
| to breathe the perfume of individual free- 
dom. May we meet the expectations of these 
people in full, and may the greed of Amer- 
ican legislators and American financiers do 
no overt act which will lower the standard of 
our government as the Puertoriquefos fancy 
it. 

There is a handful of Spanish malcontents 
in Puerto Rico— men who hate American 
institutions, men who have been favored un- 
der the old régime, who bitterly dislike the 
change; but how large this element really is 
will probably never be known, as it is mask- 
ed under the Spanish smile of approbation, 
always ready to stab in the back. 

The home life of well-to-do natives is ex- 
tremely simple, due largely to the fact that 
excessive duties, luck of transportation facil- 
ities, and abominable roads—except the mil- 
itary roads—have militated against the in- 
| troduction into their homes of the comforts 
which we consider so essential to life 

Even the finest haciendas are meagre and 
barren in their interior fittings. The floors 
are always bare. The walls have few pic- 

(Continued on page 1212.) 











ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syxvup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a, 
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FOOD FOR INFANTS 
Tue Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, 
as a baby food from the hour of birth, stands 
without a competitor, presenting as it does the 
most perfect preparation of milk for the use of in 
fants.—| Adv. 


“VIOLETS OF THE CZAR.” 

How true it is that a name rightly chosenis a sure, 
guarantee of success! At this hour, when throwing as 
food to the attentive mind of man the most beautiful 
dream of humanity which an Emperor could conceive, 
the Czar, already so great, becomes idolized in the eyes 
of all nations, for, emanating from the soft and beauti 
ful flowers of the Russian soil, a fragrant perfume 
spreads itself all over the world, fills it with its troub 
) ling breath, and conquers all women by its permeating 
sweetness: it is the “VioLeTs OF THE CZAR,” that 
subtle perfume from the great Parisian firm, Or1zA 
LEGRAND, Whose universal vogue is now so-easily ex 
plained.—{ Adv. ] 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DE 
TIE RICE for the TEETH 5 


25 cents a jar.—[ Ad 


INDIGESTION an unknown quantity where Abbott's 
The Original Angostura Bitters—is the adopted tonic. 
{| Adz.) 


No Christmas Table is complete without Dr 
SIEGERT’s ANGOSTURKA Bitrvrks, the finest appetizer 
Adv.) 
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their own the superb American 
product— 


GREAT 
WESTERN 


Champagne 










Pure, palatable, purchas 
able. No fancy price for 
a foreign label. Will be 
served, if you call tor it, at 
all first-class cafes, clubs, 
and buffets. 
The present vintage 
is especially pleasing 
and extra dry. 
PLEASANT VALLEY 
WINE CO., 
SOLE MAKERS, 


Rheims, - N.Y. 


§ H. KIRK & CO., New York. 
7S. S. PIERCE CO., Boston. 


Sold by 








strong arm. 


LAREA 


EARSEA 


LR LIOIEX 


and comfort. 
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reputation. 


by no other soaps. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cents. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cents. 






London, 64 Great Russell St., W. C. 
Ss 





the right shaving soap. 


Does your barber use WILLIAMS’ SOAP? 


Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. %] 
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‘““SHOOTING THE RAPIDS” § 
is often very risky business. Trust only in an ex- 
~~ perienced guide—one with a cool head and : 


SHAVING is risky, too, unless you have just 


In many soaps, disease 


pe germs, rank poison, smarting and burning sensa- 
tions are the Hidden Rocks that threaten your safety, health, 
Don’t shave with soaps you know nothing about. @ 


Trust only in shaving soaps of known purity and long-established 


You can always rely on the absolute purity and safety of 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS, while the rich, cooling lather 
insures a degree of ease, comfort and luxury in shaving afforded 3 


Do you? 


Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cents. 

Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, so cents. 

Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., goc 
Trial Cake for ac, Stamp. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Exquisite also fur Toilet 


Sydney, Australia, 161 Clarence St 














[HE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
“HARPER’S WEEKLY” 


will he published next week, and will be the 
It will contain 


Sortyfour pages, tneluding an illuminated 


reg lar issue Sor December 17. 


cover, a double-page Supplement in colors drawn 
by Howard PyLe; a Christinas story by 
FRANK R. Srockton. with colored illustra 
tions by ALBERT E. STERNER; @ Ghost Story 
by JouN Kenprick Banas, é/lustrated by G. 
VERBEEK ; @ Cuban 
HezeKian 
IlENRY 


Christmas Story by 
s3UTTERWORTH, illustrated by 
McCarter; full-page Christmas 
Drawings by RostxA EMMET SuEerRwoop, W, 
A. Rogers, F. 8S. Cuurcu, H. C. Currsry, 
If. M. WinperR and Tappan ADNEY; besides 
the usual news features and regular depart 


nts, 
The oldest and best Specific against 


dyspepsia; an appetizer and a pro- 
moter of digestion. 


Ask your Grocer, Liquor Dealer, 
or Drugagist. 


PATENT secured or money all returned. Search free. 
Collamer & Co., 1036 F St., Wash., D. C. 








A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World. 


HE CLUB~ 
COCKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORE. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pureand well matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktalls 
served over any barin the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree (that of two cocktails 
made of the ‘same material and propor- 

ions the one which is aged must be the 
better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 

of the principal railroads of the U. 8. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


———G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO, Sole Props., 


39 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 





For Xmas Presents 







Justty CELEBRATED 


BONBONS 





Large Assortment 

of Fancy Boxes 
and Baskets. 

By mail or express. 
863 Broadway, 

New York. 

END 1, 2, 3, or 5 Dollars and Candies will be 
packed and shipped any desired date. 


- ‘3HE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con- 
found the genuine SOHMER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 

Our name spells— 


s—_oO-Fi-_M—-E—_R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING 
Warerooms Fifth Ave., cor 22d St. 
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tures, though now and then one is surprised to see a clev- 
er paintings by one pf the masters of the modern French 
The usual wall decoration affected is a pair of 
in colored plaster or papier-naché 
executed wood-cuts often make an 
appearance, and frightfully out of touch with the 
oftentimes beautiful architectural finish of the drawing- 
rooms, Whose wide doorless archways are framed in carved 


school 
Spanish iefs 
Chir and vilely 


buss-re 
MOS 
seem 


woods and relieved of severity by scroll latticework. 
Marble-topped mahogany tables with carved legs oe- 

cupy the cen tres of the rooms. On them are flowering 

plants, vases of artificial flowers, and the photograph- 


album, and above the table is a hanging-lamp or chan 


delier, usually of cut glass, with a profusion of swinging 
prisms, Sometimes gaudily decorated with bright-colored 


ribbons or festooned with artificial vines and flowers 


Cane-seated furniture is used exclusively. The great 
rolling rocking-chairs Constitute the principal furniture, 
With a sprinkling of straight-backed chairs and cane 


M iny of these Chairs would set the lover of novel 
and tinely carved furniture wild, for numbers of 
rare antiques handed down for generations. 
The woods of the carved furniture are heavy and highly 
polished, while the more modern is lighter, without carv- 


settees, 
forms 


them are 


ing, depending upon the twisted and bent frames for 
beauty, and it is invariably painted a rich black. 
Incongruous decoration is seen in every home, in the 


way of cheap porcelain vases, covered dishes with mould- 
ed figures upon them, antimacassars and tidies on the 
chairs, while in the doorways hang the cheapest of cheap 
curtains, held back by brass chains, with perhaps 
near by some pieces of wouderful hand-made native lace 
or drawn-work, 

The mathematical precision with which all the furniture 
is placed in a well-regulated household always creates a 
thrill of horror in the esthetic breast. Around the centre 
table, equally spaced, are the great rocking-chairs; against 
one wail, like guarding sentries, are the straight-backed 


lace 


chairs; while flat against the other wall is placed a cane 
such or two Even in the governor’s summer palace 
this primness in furniture arrangement was found. Out 


on the broad baleonies encased in closed white 
the beautiful chairs were 
With the tables in the 
lunch-room, 
The beds of 


COV ered with 


shutters, 
also ranged down the side walls, 
centre, for all the World like a dairy 


metal are dreams in design, 
lace, having auxiliary mos 
quito-netting. gathered up on the top during the day and 
let down at vight. Wardrobes, and not closets, are used 
for clothes.” Heavy carved dressing-tables, bureaus, and 
Washi-stands are oft but to the majority these have 
been too great luxuries. Now and then one sees mirrors 
framed in heavy antique frames, which are delightful in 
their symmetry 

Bad soap is found everywhere, and a single comb and 
brush seem to meet the needs of the family. One seldom 
sees manicure sets, though the powder-puff and rouge are 
in evidence in every well-conducted house, The lack of 
toilet articles, dressing-stands,chiffonniers, and pier- glasses 
is pain iful to those who are familiar with the profusion of 
implements of dainty toilet 

The dining-room is itlways quite bare, with the excep- 
tion of the table, and perhaps a side table, which holds 
the multitude of dishes for an ordinary dinner. 

The kitchen has much of interest and novelty. and much 
dirt and many squalid children, — h it is better not to 
see near meal-time. Modern ra: are seldom a portion 


brass and 
c inopies of 


en secn, 


of the culinary furniture, and bry they do make an ap- 
pearance they subserve the end of a quick-baking appa- 
ratus, in liew of the slowly heated brick ovens of an older 
period, Every house has its charcoal cooking-pit, built 


out of brick, waist-high, the top of the bench being cov- 
ered with aserics of small square grated holes, over which 
pots and kettles and frying-pans are placed. The char- 
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coal fire, in a country where coal is expensive and gas un- 
known, is an ideal fuel for cooking foods. It makes a 
quick hot fire with a minimum amount of fuel, and the 
many small holes permit a large number of dishes to be 
cooked and kept hot at the same time. 

The opinion of most of the volunteer privates who have 
seen duty in Puerto Rico is that the population consists 
of a lot of Dagos linked together to see how much they 
‘an raise the price of every commodity, and to steal every- 
thing they can lay their hands upon. A striking excep- 
tion among enlisted men to this state of feeling were the 
Fourth Ohio boys, who went home gladly, but with re- 
gret at leaving a people who did everything they could 
for their comfort. Their good fortune was the result of 
a kindly spirit, which imbued the entire regiment, exhib- 
ited toward the native population, and reciprocated in 
full meed by them, There is no intention to criticise oth- 
er organizations, for the men lived hard lives in a hot eli- 
mate, and were homesick and discontented, but there has 
been shown over and over again a wilful malice by a cer- 
tain type of volunteers, resulting in ordering and cufting 
the natives about, as if they considered them conquered 
animals instead of human allies and friends. This con- 
duct in a few towns has thrown the volunteers out of 
touch with a people who, from habit at least, if not from 
better feeling, are inclined to show courtesy and gracious- 
ness to the military. 

Those whose actions have been tinged with good inten- 
tions toward the native population have received a cheer- 
ful welcome, which has made many a lonely heart feel 
that service in Puerto Rico was not all hardship. 

The officers have always been received in the best 
houses, where they have shown themselves appreciative 
of hospitality extended in a manner not known even in 
the United States. Everything in the Puertorique — 
has been theirs—from the host’s horses to his underwea 
and collar-buttons. His entertainers struggle to a 
American dishes, and swell with pride when they obtain 
American fruits, cheese, and crackers for their tables. 

A swell dinner in a Puertoriquefio home is a trying gas- 
tronomie ceremony. The menu is made up of astonish- 
ing viands, and the dishes seem to follow no conventional 
sequence in their procession to the table. Soup is as apt 
to be the second or third dish as the first. Roast beef and 
beefsteak are served at most unheard-of moments. The 
disastrous effeet of a meat diet in tropical climes has been 
dwelt upou by medical experts, yet at one dinner no less 
than cight meat dishes were served — combinations of 
bucon, of ham, of kidney, of beef, and of chicken. 

The following is the menu of a dinner given to two 
Americans by a rich sugar-planter: Fried eggs and two 
fried corn- cakes, Vegetable soup filled with garlie. 
Gondinga” (a hash made of chopped kidneys and liver, 
seasoned with garlic and split olives). Larded beef, cook- 
ed juiceless and hard, flavored with garlic and oil. Beef.- 
steak, onions, and garlic, fried in oil, and served in over 
done fragments. Potatoes, sweet and Irish. Rice and 
scrambled eggs. Guava jelly in rectangular blocks. Co- 
coanut and brown sugar. American apples and cream 
cheese. Coffee and cigars. Champagne. 

Claret was served through the entire dinner, 
coffee was either black or served with hot milk, 
bread was kept always at hand. 

There are many queer dishes—for example, vermicelli 
soup with whole pork chops, sausages, and tomatoes in- 
corporated made its appearance on one table; on another 
was a boned goose stuffed with sweet red peppers, olives, 
and garlic; at still another, roast chicken stuffed with 
sausages, and the usual olives and garlic. 

Sweet peppers bathed in olive oil are a common relish. 

Garavansa, a succulent pea, not unlike a cooked chest- 
nut in-flavor, is a national Spanish dish. Frijoles, the 
Spanish red bean, comes on as a separate course, A num. 
ber of dulces or sweetmeats are used, the oddest one being 
peanut taffy with chopped garlic. 


und the 


Broken 


Deviled land-crabs are a novel dish, and would be plea 
sant tasting minus the olive oil. 

Aguacotus, or alligator-pear, asalad-plant, is eaten often 
in one of the earlier courses, with salt, pepper, and olive 
oil or wine vinegar. 

Oranges and small bananas form another dinner course, 
Dry native goat-cheese, hand made, is used very com- 
monly and wide ly. Sweet-potato soup is good and nour- 
ishing. The bread is generally better than ours, and is a 
close approximate to French bread. 

Dinner is served, one article of food at a time,and the 
plates, knives, and forks are changed each time. At least 
a dozen such changes take place during a single meal. 

Smoking goes on at the table, with the ladies present, 
and untinished cigars are carried into the drawing-room. 

The table decorations consist of a huge bouquet of na- 
tive flowers, which are magnificent in their protusion and 
variety. 

Napkins, where used, are generally as large as towels, 
but in many of the interior towns table-linen is at a pre 
mium, and it is slightly shocking to catch a pretty black- 
eved sefiorita slyly wiping her rose-bud mouth on the edge 
of the table-cloth. 

Rum, white wines, and cognac are brought out before and 
after dinner, and at any time the host may think the Ameri 
can taste craves stimulation, though in the daily life of 
the average Puertoriquefio he is remarkably abstemious, 
drinking perhaps before dinner a brandy and water, and 
before breakfast a little white wine. 

The pative early-morning meal is a cup of coffee witb 
milk—addiction to the black-coffee habit does not exist on 
the island—and a piece of bread. Breakfast is served at 
eleven or twelve o'clock, and is seldom elaborate, unless 
guests are in the house. Soiled exgs, bread, and coffee 
satisfy the ordinary man, but the hungry mau cats his gar- 
licky beefsteak in addition. 

Dinner is the meal of the day, and is eaten between six 
and seven o'clock, This is the native’s only full heavy 
meal, and this fact may account for his ability to eat a 
quantity of food which leaves the average American a 
Victim to indigestion and remorse. 

The positions of honor at a dinner table are, among the 
older and non-travelled residents, in the following order: 
the head of the table to the most distinguished guest; the 
rest, in the order of their rank and importance, ranged 
around to the right, the host occupying the last seat after 
his guests. The women sit at the left of the table, all to- 
gether. Among the more cultured classes the host occu- 
pies the head, the hostess the foot, the places of honor be- 
ing the seats to the right and left of the host 

The evenings in the home—for instance, of an alealde, 
the mayor of a town—are spent around the centre of the 
marble-topped table, lazily rocking to and fro in the big 
chairs. The men smoke their cigarettes—the women 
never smoke—and a flow of small-talk, filled with simple 
jokes and sallies, constitutes the entire evening’s amuse 
ment. Where they have pianes, the daughters exhibit 
their limited skill on instruments which are jangled and 
out of tune. One never sees a book or a mugazine in these 
houses, though in two or three of the larger cities there 
are many literary men, Reading is not a strong point of 
the island population. The women are pictures of self 
complacent indolence in the evenings, though it must be 
understood that Puerto Rico women are far more as 
siduous in their interest in the household economy than 
are the women of the other Spanish-speaking territories 
of North America, 

Every little comfort which these people can provide for 
the stranger within their gates is offered with a whole- 
souled cordiality that appeals to the heart by its true and 
unaffected ring, and, as Americans coming among them, 
we should remember that by meeting this spirit measure 
for measure we shall follow one pathway to a sincere 
and Jasting mutuality of interests 

WiLtiaM DINWIDDIE 
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THE MOST SATISFACTORY EXHIBIT of the out-door ath- 
letic year, which may be said to close with the football 
season, was the unusually intelligent attitude of the 
press and the public towards sport—amateur and profes 
sional, Hitherto unreasoning partisanship and unreason- 
able prejudice have provided two irreconcilable elements 
—one that would see nothing beneficial and one that could 
see nothing harmful in sport. A few passing ills of the 
game closed the eyes of the first to all its vigorous bene 
ficial virtues, and impulsive exaltation of those virtues and 
improvident partisanship have as completely shut the eyes 
of the other to the danger attending immoderate athletic 
indulgence. 

Both were ignorant, both garrulous and unconvincing 
Neither evinced any conception of the potentialities of 
sport healthfully and sensibly conducted; or of its influ- 
ence upon the physical and moral welfare of Young Amer- 
ica; or of obvious accomplishments in a wholesome direc- 
tion, and the promise of eventual well-being that was as- 
sured by the character of men who had interested them- 
selves in the work 

Since the dangers of the football craze which beset us 
four years ago have been met and overcome, the friends of 
amateur sport have increased greatly in numbers and in in- 
fluence. Correspondingly, knowledge of the purpose and 
value of sport has been spreading. ‘The newspapers have 
assigned more intellectual members of their staff to the 
amateur branch of their sporting departments, and the 
public therefore reads better-written sporting news, and 
comment that, much more often than formerly, upholds 
honesty and wholesomeness, and condemns the practices 
that argue for mere winning at any cost. 


THIS YEAR IT LOOKS as though all the better class of 
newspapers had at length discovered—(1) the difference 
between a sportsman and a sporting-man; (2) that the 
vigorous play of our games makes for manly, morally and 
physically heathful men; (3) that sport is not to be con- 
demned because, as in every other department of human 
endeavor, it has shortcomings amenable to repair; (4) 
that the sport of sportsmen is not to be confounded with 
the physical efforts of cads and muckers; (5) that the des 
tiny of college sport is in the care of those who will not 
tolerate its serious misdirection; (6) that dispassionate fair 
treatment of sport situations is better business, and certain 
to gain more respectful attention, than ignorance, preju- 
dice, and hysterics—all three of which have been on view 
in, for instance, many an absurd and wholesale condemna- 
tion of football to which I could point. 


THE LAST TWO YEARS HAVE PROVED that football is nei- 
ther the professionalizing nor the bone-crushing and mus- 
cle-lacerating engine some of the game’s commentators pro- 
claimed it to be in 1895. So also the evils of ’95, declared 
by the same crities to be irremediable and disastrous, have 
yielded to the guiding influences that were at work even 
while these gentle bigoted souls shuddered in dismay over 
the game’s present vandalism and its future dissolution. 
A few there were of the dailies that realized the value of 
sport as a wholesome element in the school and college 
days of our boys and young men, and their discernment 
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was speedily rewarded by a greatly increased patronage 
of their sport department. There is yet seen now and 
again an attempt to sensationalize and bear false witness— 
but only by those who are reckless of facts in their mad 
ness to exuggerate .or uuderrate that with which they are 
on no congenial footing—two schools of journalism whose 
extreme doctrines the pulsing, intelligent, self-respecting 
man leaves—the first, to the proletariat, whose intellectual 
food needs high color to be impressionable; the second, 
to the impotent and querulous, who, daring to venture 
nothing themselves, hate those with healthful minds and 
bodies, those that have hope and spirit and energy, and are 
not afraid or soured. New York suffers under the most 
flagrant exponents of both schools 


THE MOST PLEASING EVIDENCE of the new spirit, and 
the most important one, for its influence is wide, has been 
given by the spectators at baseball and football games 
during the year. Several years ago rowdyism at the pro 
fessional baseball games, slugging on the football fields, 
and fake bicycling races excited no adverse comment 
among the spectators—indeed, they seemed to consider it 
part of the game, and to like it. 1 am speaking now 
more particularly of the West and some parts of the 
South. Last year there were mutterings of disapproval 
by the spectators on such occasions, and this year there has 
been no equivocal expression of opinion by the spectators 
where they have been the witnesses of rowdyism or slug- 
ging or faking. Here in our midst in New York we 
have noted the by no means uncertain exclamations of 
disapproval and disgust at the hoodlum spirit displayed 
in the professional baseball matches. Last year, when 
the eleven of the Kansas University gained unenviable 
notoriety by slugging its opponents in contests, we heard 
very little local comment; this year, however, we find the 
same college team vigorously and very generally con 
demned by the Missouri Valley press. Last year the 
spectators of Kansas University’s unsportsmanlike work 
said nothing; this year a general disapproval was appar 
ent during the game, and found strong expression imme 
diately after it 

As a team largely reflects the teachings of its coach, we 
fear Wiley Woodruff must have been imparting to Kan 
sas some of those methods which drew criticism upon his 
own first year’s work on the Univ. of Penn. team. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SPECTATORS has very generally in 
the Middle West been emphatically against anything not 
fair and sportsmanly. There is no surer indication, in 
my opinion, of the development of a wholesome sporting 
spirit, of the development of the sentiment that makes for 
sport for sport’s sake, and without which there can be no 
genuine growth of amateur sport. It seems to me | have 
never before noticed so much evidence of sport for its 
own sake—East and West and South—though I would 
not be understood as overlooking the many instances and 
the many directions in which the game for its own sake 
is an end yet to be attained. 

Barring the difficulties in the Middle West among sev 
eral of the larger universities, and which I expect to see 
work out to the good of the cause, there hus been no in 
terruption in the steady forward movement among the 
better college and school elements of the country. It is 
really very encouraging to know that the public's sense 
of honesty and justice has at length been aroused on the 
field of sport; it will lend strong support, moral and act 
ual, to the cause of wholesome athletics 
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IF IT WILL REACH CLUB ATHLETICS in the West, and 
particularly in Chicago, there will be cause for rejoicing 
Two years ago the manager of the Chicago Athletic Club 
football eleven, with a great show of outraged virtue, ex 
pelled several members of his football team who had en 
gaged witha rival club to play on its team—at so much a 
head—for a single game. At that time the Chicago club, 
through its football- manager, disclaimed professional 
methods, and uttered vow after vow to keep the club's 
teams absolutely above reproach. But the same old game 
of reimbursing, one way and another, men who play on its 
football and other teams seems quite as much in evidence 
as before the virtuous parade in 96. 

The Chicago A. A. exercises a baneful influence 
throughout the entire Middle Western section by the 
manner in which it draws athletes into its fold. Chicago 
University has forbidden her athletes from taking part in 
club competition under the colors of any organization save 
those of their own university association, and Ann Arbor 
will shortly do likewise —to be followed, we hope, by 
Wisconsin and all the Eastern colleges. It is needed 
nearly as much around New York as around Chicago 
Such legislation ought not to be necessary, but apparently 
it is, if the present healthful spirit just budding in West 
ern college track and field sports is not to be stifled 


AMATEUR ATHLETICS ARE DEAD in Cleveland, and have 
been for four years. A rowdy spirit seems to have pos 
session of that city in the matter of sport, and sports 
men will not attend athletic games or bicycle races. 
Even the decline of interest in professional baseball may 
be traced to rowdyism on the diamond and rowdyism on 
the bleachers, and because of it respectable people refuse 
to attend the games—another indication, by-the-way, of 
the vastly improved sportsmanlike spirit of the public, 
and one of the most encouraging signs in the campaign 
for amateurism. The great mass of people, I find, in the 
Middle West, are growing more and more interesied in 
amateur sport, and less and less interested in professional 
baseball, fake bicycle matches, and the wrangles that ac 
company both. For this very reason it is all the more 
regrettable that the Chicago A. A. and the chief officials 
of the A. A. U.in the Middle West constantly, through 
their methods, act as a retarding influence upon the 
growth of a healthy amateur spirit. 


LITTLE INTEREST IN AMATEUR SPORT is taken at Colum 
bus and Indianapolis, while Cincinnati is beginning to 
show some concern—perhaps through the growth of Y.M. 
C.A. and other gymnasium athletics there. The most 
pernicious state of affairs I know of anywhere is to be 
found in the western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio 
sections, where the Duquesne C.A.C. at Pittsburg, Greens- 
burg A.C., Springfield, Akron, and other clubs are to be 
found. The arch-offenders are the Duquesne and Greens 
burg clubs, while an unwholesome spirit pervades most of 
the little towns, and even some of the colleges, of that en 
tire section. Professionalism is in many cases open and 
confessed, It is exercising a most deleterious effect upon 
the game itself, to say nothing of the question of ama 
teurism involved. Siugging in football is common, and 
in general the whole section needs a cleaning out. I shall 
have a great deal more to say on this subject and section 
later 
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pionship revealed on Thanksgiving day... Perhaps there 
are nO two games that have more to commend them than 
‘cross-country running and lacrosse; and certainly no two 
have received so little support from the colleges. There 
bas been a slight movement in ‘cross-country work within 
the last couple of years, but in the main this grand sport 
was left to the indifferent and not invariably whole- 
some care of the athletic clubs. There is no department 
of American athletics in which we are so weak. Com- 
pared with England, we are the veriest tyros; and even 
in Germany, just awakening to out-door sport, there isa 
more generally active interest than here in the United 
States, where ‘cross-country running is among the oldest 
of our athletic endeavors, 

And we need ‘cross-country work more now, probably, 
than we ever did; we need it to develop distance-run- 
ners, of whom we have never had many; we need it to 
give our athletes stamina—the well - filled-out chests and 
the rounded legs that make the English athlete conspicu- 
ous, wherever he may be. 


THE HABIT OF SPECIALIZATION—the fervor with which 
special lines of development are followed to the exclu- 
sion of all others—is harmful to general athletics. It 
is developing a comparatively few specialists of extraor- 
dinary skill in their respective fields, but lesseaimg the 
general inclination for athletic endeavor, and lowering 
the average of athletic attainment among those whose 
skill and ambition do not rise to championship honors, 
Athletics, in other words, are to-day in the same condi- 
tion as was football a half-dozen years ago, when, at the 
colleges, twenty-two men played the game, and the re- 
mainder of the college stood on the side-lines and watched 
them. Class matches and other excellent influences served 
to take a large number from the side-lines and put them 
on to the gridiron, so that nowadays the average of foot- 
ball skill and the number of men playing are greatly in- 
creased—to the betterment of the game, and to the physi- 
cal well-being of the students, Everything that tends to 
promote development in these two very important direc- 
tions should be encouraged, first, last, and at all times. 
They provide the life of the game and the sinews of com- 
petition. The ‘‘scrub” players, the men who knock the 
ball about on the college grounds, form the reserve, and 
awaken interest that the regular eleven, practising at 
some distance from the cainpus, might perhaps fail to 
arouse, And, best of it, they spread the glow and vigor of 
health, moral and physical. 


THE AMERICAN TENDENCY TO CONCENTRATION makes 
for specialization and ulterior development along distinct 
lines, which is yery good in so far as it does not hinder 
general participation in sport or narrow the field of en- 
deavor. We need more games at our colleges and 
schools to provide a greater variety of play and give 
opportunity of play to a greater number of boys. It 
will invaluably increase the substitute material for ’var- 
sity teams and lessen that intense—and, to my mind, 
harmful —concentration in any one sport. The more 
games we have, the more material there will be for rep- 
resentative teams, the higher the average quality of 
play, the more vigorous and healthful the tone of the 
sport and of the players. There should be associa- 
tion football, lacrosse, and ’cross-country running, games 
which at their highest development are surpassingly 
interesting, and yet games in which the unskilled may 
engage with pleasure and interest, and without danger 
of injury. For healthful development of wind and limb 
no games equal these three. 


THE ‘CROSS-COUNTRY CHAMPIONSHIP the other day at- 
tested the keen interest the sport arouses even in its neg- 
lected condition, and also suggested the desirability of 
establishing an annual inter-collegiate event in addition 
to this regular one of the A.A. U. The Thanksgiving- 
day meeting practically resolved itself, so far as team 
honors were concerned, into a struggle between Yale and 
Cornell, but the sport requires more attention and en- 
couragement from the colleges than it now receives, and 
the surest way of giving it is through the establish- 
ment of a separate and annual fixture. Preferably it 
should be held not later than the middle of October, and 
before all interest of the inter-collegiate world is centred 
upon football. 

There were forty-one starters on Thanksgiving, and 
thirty-two finished the six and two-third miles laid off 
around and over the Morris Park race-track. It was a 
hard course with its forty-five jumps in the five circuits 
of the flags, including some stiff Liverpools, the great 
water-jump, and the usual three-foot-six-inch hurdles. 
Considering the day, with its hurricane of wind and cut- 
ting sleet, the running of all was excellent, and of the six 
leaders exceptionally good. Cregan, Wright, Orton, and 
Bray alternated in the lead for three-quarters of the first 
lap, but thereafter Wright took the lead and maintained 
it, finishing close on to three hundred yards ahead of Or- 
ton, who will be remembered as the winner of this cham- 
pionship last year and the year before. Bray, who finished 
second, is a Williams College boy, and a runner of much 
promise. 

The team contest provided the more interesting strug- 
gle, since the result was always in doubt until the last half- 
mile. Barry and Sweet kept well to the front through- 
out, and the remainder of their collegemates were on 
fairly even terms with the best of Yale’s representatives. 

ut in the last circuit the Yale men, who had kept to- 
gether marvellously well, raced for and secured the lead, 
finishing 10, 11, 12, 13, 19, while Cornell finished 4, 5, 14, 
18, 27, with the same, though not as well - conditioned, 
team as bad beaten Univ. of Penn. 

The leaders and their times follow: 
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Among the clubs, the New York A. C. took first honors, 
those running for it finishing 1, 2,7, 8, and 16—points 
being apportioned according to positions of the men at 
the finish, only the leading five in each team counting. 


Tue Brown-DArTMOUTH GAME (12-0) bore signifi- 
cantly on the relative standing of the teams which come 
from what we may call the . maller New England colleges. 
Three of these—Dartmouth, Amherst, and Williams—are 
members of a league, with an annual all-round contest, 
which Dartmouth has won for six consecutive years; the 
remaining two—Wesleyan and Brown—have no league 
affiliations, although that has not prevented their meeting 
the others as the opportunity offered. This year especial 
interest attached to the Brown-Dartmouth game because 
Dartmouth had overwhelmed Amherst and beaten Wil- 
liams and lost to Wesleyan, while Brown had made a 
very fair showing against the larger university teams, but 
had not met Wesleyan. The place of Wesleyan and 
Brown in the year’s classification was therefore largely 
to be determined by the play of Brown against Dartmouth 
—a very unsatisfactory method, but the only recourse, since 
these two, so near of a class, who should have an annual 
game, for some reason do not. Judging by her play 
against Dartmouth and comparative work against the 
same teams during the season, Brown has not so strong 
an eleven this year as Wesleyan, by one, if not by two, 
touch-downs, And that which figures most importantly in 
Wesleyan’s favor is Brown's fumbling. If the Providence 
men could hold on to the ball, the difference between 
Brown aud Wesleyan would, I think, be very slight. . 


THE FEATURE OF Brown’s PLay against Dartmouth 
was unquestionably half-back Richardson’s brilliant run- 
ning, not only on caught punts, but around the ends and 
into the line; at the same time, his own kicking was very 
fair. Perhaps his occasional fumbling may be forgiven, 
although that fatal characteristic of the Brown team turn- 
ed out to be a costly one. In the matter of fumbling, 
by-the-way, the past season seems to me to have been the 
most remarkable I have known, Brown's work in the 
first half was not reassuring. She not only failed to 
score, but seemed unlikely to do so by the frequency 
with which she lost more or less certain chances, by fum- 
bling, at the critical moment. Dartmouth, on the other 
hand, except for one period at the close of the second 
half, when she worked the ball to Brown’s fifteen-yard 
line, could make no substantial or steady gains running, 
and from the very beginning relied on the punting of 
Proctor, who, all things considered, did very well. Cer- 
tainly he was of great service to his team, although his 
good work was neutralized by Dartmouth’s poor ends, 
who cut practically no figure at all in checking Brown’s 
running-back kicks. Almost without exception Richard- 
son ran back, from fifteen to thirty yards, every one he 
caught of Proctor’s punts, and while in the first half 
Dartmouth was saved heavier defeat by Brown's fum- 
bling and loose play, in the second the repeated running 
back of punts, and fierce line - bucking, completely out- 
weighed what there was of value in Dartmouth’s defence. 


BROWN PLAYED MUCH MORE STRONGLY and much more 
together in the second half, although Richardson’s indi- 
vidual work was responsible for both touch-downs and 
both goals, a clever forty-five-yard run by Paine giving 
Richardson but fifteen yards to carry the ball for the sec- 
ond score. Individually Brown played well; Richardson, 
Paine, Murphy, and Wheeler doing excellent running with 
the ball; the quarter-back ran his team with good judg- 
ment, and the line men were acceptable. As a team, de- 
fensively its work was rather good, but offensively suc- 
cess lay more in the quality of the runner than in either 
the quantity or the quality of support given him. 

Dartmouth was outplayed at every point except in 
punting, of which Brown did very little, relying solely on 
a running game; but Brown’s play was not good enough 
to keep her out of about ninth place on the Eastern list 
of football positions this year. We hope next year to see 
a game between Wesleyan and Brown, 


SPEAKING OF DARTMOUTH FOOTBALL reminds me of 
the long Western trip the team has just completed, and 
the thoughts it suggests. We have grown accustomed to 
the wanderings of the Carlisle Indian team during the 
football season, and if we have wondered when the men 
found time for study, we, or at least I, have thought that 
perhaps the vigorous play of the game, the association 
with college men, the contact with the outside world, were, 
in their way, valuable education to these red men, We 
have also become accustomed to occasional visits of teams 
from out of the West, more particularly from Chicago. It 
is no doubt excellent for the men, for the game and for the 
institutions which support it, that there should be trials 
now and again between teams of different sections; but 
they should invariably be arranged so that college work 
is not unusually interrupted, and should never be made 
the excuse for a tour. When the Chicago Athletic Club 
team comes East for a tour of the colleges, relying on the 
gate to reimburse the cost of the trip, no one is surprised, 
for that is the way of the Chicago and a majority of the 
other athletic clubs. We are surprised, however, when a 
college facuity permits its football team to follow the ex- 
ample of the athletic clubs, and especially of one with so 
little consideration for the health of amateur sport. 

Dartmouth’s trip to Cincinnati and Chicago, where she 
was soundly trounced, should rightfully professionalize 
every man on the team. That the trip was a flat failure 
at the gate (financially) and on the playing-field is just 
retribution. By rights the deficit ought to be made up 
by the faculty members, whose indifference to the ethics 
of college sport made the Western trip possible. 


THE PLAY OF ANNAPOLIS THIS YEAR has shown the 
need for arranging future schedules of harder games; or 
perhaps I should better express it by saying—with teams 
playing a higher grade of football than those which the 
cadets have met. This is entirely irrespective of what the 
scores have been or whether Annapolis has won or lost. 

Asa team, the cadets were quick, hard players, but poor 
in the kicking game, and lacking in the finer points of 
football which come from plenty of individual coaching 
and practising, and frequent contact with big teams that 
are drilled in these particulars. Abundant individual 
coaching it is impossible, of course, for the Annapolis cadets 
toreceive. First, because they have not yet established the 
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graduate coaching system as West Point has done, and 
must depend therefore on one coach, who this year has 
been Richard Armstrong, than whom there is none better; 
and besides, their geographical position appears to prevent 
their meeting any of the larger elevens, save Princeton. 

There is no doubt Annapolis labors under greater dis- 
advantages than West Point, the number of men in the 
Academy being nearly one hundred less and the average 
age rarely exceeding eighteen years. In weight the line 
this year averaged 166 and the backs 150 pounds. De- 
spite these handicaps, however, Annapolis each year sets 
to work with characteristic determination. The quality 
of that spirit is illustrated by the schedule of the last two 
years, which shows Princeton to have been the only team 
to defeat them. This year’s team is the strongest An- 
napolis has had for several seasons, and it is therefore 
the more to be regretted permission for a game with West 
Point was withheld. I expect to see permission gr uted 
for a game next year, however. : 


SEVEN OF THE ’VARSITY CADETS had one or more years’ 
experience. Wortman is fast, aggressive, and holds his own 
with any centre he has met. Fischer has been laid up all 
autumn with injuries, and unable to show his true form. 
Nichols played his first year, and is promising. Royall 
was alsc in his first year, is slow, yet thoroughly sure on 
end runs, but poor in getting down the field under 
kicks. Halligan learned his gume from the mighty Hef- 
felfinger, and has more than held his own, even against 
the big elevens. He is quick, aggressive, and a good 
ground-gainer, Bisset has developed rapidly this season 
—is indeed a sure, hard player—and carries the ball well. 
Jackson is slow and erratic, though capable, on occasions, 
of playing a good game. Taussig is fast, good driver 
and runner, and sure and hard tackler, but is weak on 
handling punts. Gannon is a valuable man to a team. 
steadying the backs and helping the runners ; is a good 
tackler and very strong on the defensive, but poor on 
handling punts, and is not very sure on offensive work. 
Fowler is a light but a fast runner and a good tackler. 
He also is weak on punts. Wade is a sure short-distance 
gainer and long punter and hard tackler. The best all- 
round men of the team are Halligan, Taussig, and Fowler. 
The weakness of the eleven in the kicking department was 
due particularly to inability of the ends to get down 
under the ball. In the present-day development of the 
game, needless to say that particular weakness would 
prove costly, and or, so against West Point, which 
was very strong in the kicking department. 


THERE WERE HALF A DOZEN LOCAL MEN among the 
sixteen survivors of the medal round at Lakewood last 
week, and it is reasonable to infer that their more inti- 
mate knowledge of the course was of material advantage 
in enabling them to finish ahead of veterans like Tyng and 
Park. At any sport aman is supposed to do his best 
when in his own country, and in this respect golf bears a 
close analogy to ’cross-country riding. No matter how 
plain the problem may look on paper, its solution, never- 
theless, depends upon a knowledge of detail that only act- 
ual experience can give. The exact quality of the turf, 
the relative keenness of the putting-greens, and even the 
requisite carry for the hazards must all be learned by the 
sense of touch, and up to a certain point the home player 
necessarily has this advantage over the visiting one. 

The fact that Douglas not only led all the field by a 
wide margin, but established a new amateur record for the 
course, is but the exception that proves the rule; his brill- 
iant performance goes again to show that, among Eastern 
golfers at least, the champion stands in a class by himself. 


Ir MUST BE ADMITTED, however, that the scoring game 
under the severe weather conditions that prevailed on 
Thanksgiving day is more or less tinctured by pure luck. 
After a long tee shot, it is discouraging to find the ball 
half buried in mud, when in ordinary weather it would 
have run on for thirty yards farther and rested in a fair 
lie for the brassey. Perhaps the approach shot may be 
brought off with unaccustomed accuracy through the 
ball’s dropping dead, but this one advantage is pretty sure 
to be lost on the soggy greens. Under the circumstances 
the qualifying figures were good, and if Tyng failed to 
get in, it was simply because his score was too often at 
sixes and sevens. 

Evidently there is a time for all things, even for golf, 
and the vagaries of our Northern winter climate are 
heavier odds than any official handicapper would dare to 
give. The dismal spectacle presented two or three weeks 
ago at Baltusrol, when a dozen professionals and a quat- 
tet of amateurs wallowed all day in a quagmire while the 
rain came down in sheets, may be taken as satisfying evi- 
dence of sportsmanship, but the interests of golf would 
have been better served by a postponement. And, a for- 
tiort, golf under snow rules is, properly speaking, only an 
amusement, and one which, more often than not, must be 
taken sadly. The Morris County and Richmond Hill 
golfers are sensible in closing their courses for the mid- 
winter months. The links assuredly profit by the rest, 
and the game itself is the more enjoyed for being played 
only in its regular season and under norma! conditions. 


OUTSIDE OF TYNG'S FAILURE TO QUALIFY, and young 
Winston’s creditable showing, there were but few inter- 
esting features in the tournament. Tyng has not made 
a brilliant record in this year’s golf, but it is unfair to say 
that he has gone back in his game. The truth is that the 
general standard has been advanced, and that Tyng, 
handicapped by his late entrance into the golfing world, 
has reached and stopped at his limit. If he had been 
playing golf twenty years ago, instead of baseball, he 
might have won its highest honors, for he possesses many 
of the qualities of the really great player. Up to this 
year his ‘‘ get there” powers have kept him well up 
among the leaders, and if he must yield now, it is simply 
because the younger generation are beginning to display 
mastery in the finer points of the game that can only be 
acquired in youth and suppleness. 

Douglas and Travis were picked to meet in the finals, 
and the conclusion was foregone. The final round 
in the driving snow soon became such a farce that the 
contestants sensibly called it off, and it is to be settled at 
some later date—during the holidays, I hear. 


Middle Western football and the All-America eleven will 
be discussed next. week, CasPAR WHITNEY. 


“HOW TO GET STRONG, AND HOW TO STAY SO."—By William Blaikie—New and Enlarged Edition—tllustrated—$1 75.—Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 
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The WAR AND ITS RESULTS 


OLONEL ROOSEVELT WRITES EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SCRIBNER’S ON THE ENTIRE SUBJECT OF THE 
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JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
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SPANISH WAR—ONE OF THE FEW 


WHO IS ALSO A WRITER. 


>> 


FIGHTERS 


(1) ««THE ROUGH RIDERS”? begins in January and runs 


half the year, accompanied by a remarkable series of illus- 


trations from photographs—a vivid, vigorous narrative, full 


of anecdotes of bravery and personal characteristics. 


(z) «THE STRATEGY OF THE CAMPAIGN,” «« The 
Preparing of the Navy,’’ ‘‘ The Organization of the De- 
partments,’ etc., to follow «*‘ The Rough Riders.”’ 





THE RT. HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN ON AMERICA, COLONIAL 
EXPANSION AND ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE — (in the December 
Scribner, now ready)—now that the war is over, the most momentous question of the 
hour—a remarkable expression of opinion by the English Colonial Secretary, the greatest 


political leader of his country, the greatest 
authority on colonial affairs, and -he great- 
est exponent of American alliance. 


SENATOR LODGE CONTRIBUTES 
AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE 
SAME PROBLEM in the same number 
for the conclusion of his ‘Story of the 
Revolution ’’—A surprising declaration. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, in 
this number, contributes ‘‘In the Rifle 
Pits,’’ the latest of his famous war-descrip- 
tions, illustrated. (He will continue to 


write for Scribner’s next year. ) 


THE TAKING OF MANILA is graphically described by Capt. T. Bentley Mott, 


U. S. A.—written and illustrated on the spot—for the extraordinary December Scribner. 


THE DECEMBER SCRIBNER, WITH SPECIAL CHRISTMAS COVER, NOW READY 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00 A YEAR, POSTAGE PREPAID; 
asc. A NUMBER #@ CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Used by persons of refinement. 





MULHENS & KROPF 





The most pungent, exhilarating and refreshing Perfume.” 
Imported into America 
for three-quarters of a Century. Be sure to get ‘‘ No. 
4711,’’ which is the standard in all civilized countries. 











A handsome 1899 Calendar, in colors, is being issued 


Design embraces a government mail pouch suspended 
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Sent to any address on receipt of eight cents in postage. 
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aiendar 
= by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. This calendar 
ss has thirteen printings and is made by the patent transparency 
ss process, producing a beautiful color effect, especially when 
ES hung in the light. 

— 

2 from a mail crane, finished with a pleasing color sketch at 
é bottom of hanger. Size of calendar, 14 x 20 inches. 










Ready for distribution December 15th. To insure getting a 
copy send in your order now to 


A. J. SMITH, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, Cleveland, O. 
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SMITH « WESSON 
Revolver in the house. 
All calibers; 
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SMITH & WESSON, 
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‘| 28 Styles from $5 to $100 
All Cameras Sold under a Positive Guarantee 


| Send 2c. stamp SUNART PHOTO CO. 
for Catalogue. 92 Aqueduct St., Rochester, N.Y. 


FAeren’s caraLoat E, a descriptive list of over 3000 vol 








in stamps. 





Paris, London, etc. 
Palestine, Greece, etc. All ex 


free. Apply to H.GAZE & SONS, Ltd. (Est. 1844) 
113 Broadway, New York. R.H.CRuNpDEN, Genera 
Agent. ton Agency, 201 Washington § 
cago Agency, 220 South Clark St. 


INTRUDER”: 
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long or short barrel. 
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* 
Write for descriptive catalogue. * 


15 StockbridgeSt., Springfield, Mass, > 
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EUROPE or ORIENT 


A series of attractive and comprehensive tours under 
-rsonal escort, arranged to leave New York during 
Jec., Jan., and Feb., visiting Gibraltar, Italy, 

Southern France (the Riviera), Switzerland, 

lso Italy, Egypt, The Nile, 

ses, $480 up, ac- 
cording to tour. Programs and Gazette, 100 pp., sent 


t.; Chi- 
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Well-informed travelers 
going to 


who appreciate the best of 
everything, aiways travel by 


sae OVERLAND LIMITED 


Because theequipment,con- 
sistin of modern double 
Drawing-Room Sleepin 

Cars, Buffet-Smoking an 

Library Cars with Barber, 
Dining Cars in which meals 
are served a la carte, and 
Tourist Sleeping Cars, pro~ 
vides every comfort for all 
classes of passengers. Train 
leaves Chicago at 6.30 p.m. 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago & North-Western Ry, 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 


















461 BROADWAY.......NEW YORK. 
868 WASHINGTON &T...... BOSTON. 
212 CLARK 8T.............. CHICAGO, 
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The 
Red-Bridge Neighborhood 


A Novel. 
Poo. 


FORD 


By Maria Louise 
Illustrated by Crir- 
Post 


Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 





CARLETON. 8vo, 


The late Miss Pool possessed, as we 
have said before, an enviable gift for 
| the delineation of New England char- 
In this story she has man- 

. 

aged to set forth with notable tender 
ness and refinement the patient and 
unselfish love of a pure-hearted wife. 
“The Red- Bridge Neighborhood” is 
assuredly a sterling performance, and 
one that deepens regret that so strong 
and careful a hand has dropped the 
pen forever.—WV. Y. 7ribune. 

OTHER NOVELS BY MISS POOL: 

Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental 
In the First Person. §&: 2s. 
Against Human Nature. §: 2s. 
The Two Salomes. $: 2s. 
Mrs. Keats Bradford. $1: 2s. 
Mrs. Gerald. Illustrated. $1 50. 
Out of Step. $: 25. 


| Katharine North. $1: es. 


Roweny in Boston. §1 25. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
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COULD GIVE 
YounG “T cannot help you 
to apare " 
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BENEDICT 


“Well, 


OLD DANT I like that! Her 






“A PERFECT FOOD —as Wholesome 
as itis Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 
G x Breakfast 


*" Cocoa 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence... 
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= 
Tra ie-Mark. 
Costs less than one cent a cup. 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


PIANOS 


Recent improvement in the construction of our 
upright and grand pianos render them absolutely 
unequalled. g. and for new descriptive catalogue 
with prices and terms. 


ORGANS 


For fifty years the Standard of the World, New 
styles of parlor and church woke just introduced. 
Aiso large assortment of slightly used pianos and 
organs. 

SOLD ON INSTALMENTS, Rented and Exchanged. 


fluson® Tpaulin Co. 


146 BOYLSTON ST... BOs 


DN. 
8 AND S WEST Isth STRE *E r, NE W YORK. 


-HARPER’S PERIODICALS 
: MAGAZINE, $4 00 a year 
WEEKLY, $4 00 a year 
BAZAR, $4 00 a-year 


LITERATURE, $4 00 a year 
ROUND TABLE, $1! 00 a year 
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HIM NO HELP. 


e you’ve gone and got married at my expense!” 


‘Imperial Russian 


| One of the largest and finest col- 
lections in the world. ‘Those from 
the Yakutsk district of Eastern Sibe- 


imported. 


Russian, $2.50 to $5; 
$1.50 to $4. 

Capes, Victorines, Neck-Pieces, and 
Muffs, newest styles, in stock or to 
order without extra charge. 

NOTE —I1 
blended sables 


not recommend 
The process of dark 


do 


ening injures the fur; they fade in 
spots, look dull, and are a poor in- 
vestment at any price. I will not 


sell them. 

Up-to-date styles in Seal, Persian 
Lamb, Stone-Marten, Mink, Chinchilla, 
Ermine, Fox, etc. 

Sleigh Robes, 
coats, Coachmen’s Outfits. 

Tiger, Leopard, and other fashion- 
able fur rugs at the lowest possible 
prices for reliable goods. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER, 
42d St., West, bet. Broadway & 6th Ave., 
NEW YORK, 

Fashion Book Mailed Free. 


Nathan B. Goodnow & C0., 


BANKERS. 
ESTABLISHED 187.3. 
2 Post Office Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Transact ¢ 1 General Banking Business, including the 
Purchase d Sale of _ »cks, Bonds, and Grain, for 
Investiner Pos on Ma 

Dealers in Governme g and Railroad Bonds. 

Books cont*ining ‘our ear Range of Prices, 
Dividends, and Rarnings | sent free on request. 

A Permanently Invested Fund of over TWO HUN- 
DRED AND TWENTY-FOUR THOUSAND 


DOLLARS is held as a Guaranteed Security for all 
persons having business with us. 
Correspondence solicited. 


EARL &WILSON’S 
LINEN 
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ACOLLARS & CUFFS 
xs BEST IN THE WORLD 





Crown Sables. 


ria are decidedly the handsomest ever | 


I'm married now, and I have no money | 


| 


Per skin, $40, $75, $125, $200, $250. 

Hudson’s Bay sable skins, $10, $15, 
$25, $35, and $50. It takes 2 or 3 
skins for a muff, according to size, and 
2 for a fashionable neck-piece. ‘Tails, | 


Hudson's Bay, | 


Men's Fur-lined Over- | 


WEEKLY 
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A delicious “drink ‘sold : at all soda fountains and cafes. 
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“Concentrated Beef’’ 


Represents all the nutriment and flavor of prime roast beef in a condensed 
form. It builds up the invalid, Strengthens the convalescent. 
Our Chafing Dish Recipe Book sent upon request. At all Grocers and Druggists. 
ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
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Pepsalt.a 


is the best of table salt, into every grain of which is 
incorporated digestive substances natural 
to the stomach. Fill your salt-cellar with 
Pensalt and use it in place of salt at 
your meals. If you have indigestion your 
stomach does not supply the necessary 
amount of the dissolving or digestive 
—s peace. Pepsalt taken in place of salt at 
your meals makes good this de- 
ficiency, as you take with every 
mouthful of our food a similar 
= substance tothat which is required 
and at the Tight time, and your 
say sg ay is a thing of the past. 
end for sample in sal 
bottle and try ite —_— 
Price 25 cents, postpaid. 
THE VAUPEL SAMARITAN 
45 Sheriff St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Co., 


fadignutten Has ‘No eee For Him 
That salt-shaker is filled with Pepsalt 


PEPSALT GURES AND PREVENTS INDIGESTION 





| % About Paris. 





Ani. \ecteate 
Constable K2Co. |i 


i aosines! ~ 
Laces 


The 
Real Lace _ Flounces, 
Spangled and Chenille Nets, 
| Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 


Lace Rufflings, Collarettes, Fichus, 








Embroidered Handkerchiefs. 


Umbrellas. 


Martin’s Umbrellas. 
City-made Umbrellas. 


Doadoay AS 19th ot. | 


NEW YORK. 
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ra ase 
Trimmings, Veilings, 
All Others Are Imitations. 
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Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS. 


D MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
a THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


“THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 














ROIGRIREIS TIS AERIS RISTISAE ASRS AIETIS 

i By RICHARD HARDING DA 

fi ‘ 
* A Year from a Reporter’s Note-Book | 
i. Ilustrated by R. Caron Woopvitte, T. pe THuistrup, and is 
“  Freperic RemincTon, and from Photographs taken by the 4} 
tt Author. $1 50. v, 
a In this volume Mr. Davis treats the Cuban Rebellion, and other matters 
M of equal import, with his characteristic accuracy and skill, and the result is 3’ 
i, a volume of inestimable value to the student of current events. np 
u BY THE SAME AUTHOK uv 
; Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central America. Illus- ik 


trated. 50. a 


Illustrated by C. D. Girson. 25. 


$1 


SI 


d, The Princess Aline. Illustrated by C. D. Gipson. $1 25. ‘ 
. The Exiles, and Other Stories, Illustrated. $1 50. i 
i Van Bibber, and Others. Illustrated by C. D. Gipson. is 
ue $1 00; Paper, 60 cents. " 
i, The West from a Car-Window. . Illustrated by Freperic 
A REMINGTON. $1 25. 
Our English Cousins. Illustrated. $1 25. 
i: The Rulers of the Mediterranean. Illustrated. $1 25. | 
as Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental u 
* HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers § 
§ New York and London t 
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